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CHAPTER I. 
Ereach your town, I enter there, 
A ailent guest, whom no one 
| am not hurt by cold night air, 
T pass so quickly through the streets. 

“A QUAINT old town,” soliloquized Kent Forsay, 
as he loft mine host of the “ Griffin,” standing on the 
stone steps which led to the public entrance of his 
inn, aad turned down the street towards the river, 
thinking thereby to escape the business portion of 
the place, and enjoy a quiet stroll throngh ‘a street 
of private residences. Tn which, however; he was 
mistaken, for straightway he found himself in the 
midst of a busy scene, lumbered with merchandize in 
Sale and box, and filled with hurrying pedestrians : 
the streets noisy, and a small murmur of mingling 
sounds, the whole a miniature copy of the great 
Babel whose very remembrance was such a weariness, 
and sickening distress to him. 

“ Bah!” ejaculated he, mentally, “how I have been 
cheated! Here was I cajoling myself into the belief 
that some subtle premonition had warned me of a 
talisman waiting for me in this quaint old town. It 
is all folly! There is no peace or quiet here.” 

And pausing, he looked up and down the line of 
shops te find a break in the staring signs, and gaudy 
display of goods, to show him an avenue of escape 
without retracing his steps towards the inn. 

At the right, he fancied he had found what he de- 
sired. There was certainly a cessation of signs and 
awnings, and he po a gap of blue sky, flushing 
now with sunset glories, anda glimpse of n 
behind an iron callin: See sf 

His. hasty strides brought him to the place, and he 
stopped abruptly, not exactly able te explain his 
profound nt when he found that the stone 
wall, surmounted with its iron railing, was a sort of 
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[KENT FORSAY RESCUERS MADAME LAMBERT, | 


boundary between the street and a private residence 
situated in the midst of spacious grounds. 

This young man was extremely susceptible to out- 
ward impressions, and this first view of a house, 
which struck the most earnest gazer as somethis:\; 
extremely odd, fell upon him with a chilly awe. 

The building had once been a grand one, and was 
still massive and stately: There was a central 
tower, with great stone steps leafling to a showy 
entrance. 

The style was rather a combination of the different 
eras than the adoption of any particular order. But 
the whole effect was yery imposing. | A sort of 
carved canopy overhung'the door, an arch terminat- 
ing in solid triple corbels, while below, on either 
side, two hideous gargoyles seemed to leer in mock- 
ing defiance upon the visitor. The wings branching 
off from the tower had a supporting verandah upheld 
by pillars with plain Tuscan capitals, but the roof 
was battlemented,' and broken by # row of dormer 
windows. 

The grounds showed the most fastidious care. The 
turf of the lawn was as smooth as a robe of eme- 
rald velvet would have been. The walks had not 
so much as the litter of a stray shower of leaves 
from the noble old walnuts;which almost made a 
covered passage-way for the avenue, so nearly did 
their branching limbs interlace where they towered 
against the sky. - But what struck Kent Forsay most 
forcibly was the'air of profound quiet and peaceful- 
ness, almost desolation, which pervaded the place. 

Not a person was visible in the avenue, on the 
grounds, or at the windows. 

The gazer had less scruple in indulging his curio- 
sity when he became aware of this; and hehad cer- 
tainly remained there half an hour, when a passer-by 
oe against him, and eyeing him sharply, made 

im aware that he himself had become an object of 
remark. 

“Tam a stranger,” said he, hastily, in'an apolo- 
getic tone, “and I have been quite struck by the 
sppearance of this edifice. Can you tell me who is 
the owner?” 

“It would be odd if I couldn't,” replied the man, 





calmly. “Anyone who haslived three months in 
the town can tell you that. Tho place is ‘Greyslope,’ 
and Madame Lambert owns it now.” 

“Lambert!” repeated the questioner. ‘“ I do not 
remeniber the name; but of course it belongs toa 
wealthy family.” 

“ Madame Lambert wears a necklace, every gem 
of which, folks say, is worth a fortune to a poor body 
like me. Yes, she is rich. There is no end to the 
money she could spend——” And here the man 
shrugged his shoulders, and gave a significant gri- 
mace. “ But I mistrust—between you and me—it don’t 
give her any too much comfort. Poor old thing!” 

“Old!” «@choed the young man, in surprise 
“‘ Somehow I didn’t think she was old.” 

“ You will think so when you see her,” answered 
the man, with a laugh: “and if you stayin town 
till to-morrow, and go down the river-road by ten 
o’tlock, you'll have a chance to see her. She rides 
in a great coach, and her servant wears a gorgeous 
scarlet livery, and the carriage always moves as if 
it were following a hearse. You'll see her; and if 
you never said it before, you'll say, then, you've 
seen a pair of black eyes.” 

“But which way is the river-road? It’s what 
I’ve been looking for,” said Kent Forsay, eagerly. 

The man, by this time, had remembered his own 
business, but he waved his hand in the direction of 
the avenue before he hurried off. 

The young stranger found it, after proceeding 
some little distance, and turning another corner. 
He enjoyed his walk in the quiet, picturesque neigh- 
bourhood, and came back slowly as the twilight 
shadows deepened. 

His first glance showed the black outline of Grey- 
slope, and the unlighted panes, but even while his 
eyes were riveted there a soft glow kindled behind 
them, and spread instantaneously into a bright light 
which continued to increase, until the young man, 
startled and alarmed, echoed the cry which rung, 
shrill and wild, from a window thrown upward, be- 
hind which he saw the blaze leaping and dancing, as 
if running swiftly over hanging curtains, or some 
lighy drapery. \ 
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“Fire! fire!” shouted the servant in the hoarse 
tones of affcight. 

And Kent Forsay sent out the same-callin.one 
slear ringing note, ere he turned and ran towards the 
building. He reached the great door just ag it was 
flung wildly open, and a woman, her clothing all 
ablaze, came leaping over the steps, the draught of 
air fanning the flame into a brighter glow. 

It was the work of an instantaneous thought, and 
of as prompt an action, for the young stranger to 
tear off his thin woollen coat, fling it around her, 
and smother, as best he could, the blazing gar- 
ment. 

After a few moments of desperate exertion he 
had conquered, and tho tall thin form lay in his 
arms, singed, blackened, but freed from the devour- 
ing element. 

A woman came shrieking and sobbing from the 
house, and presently an elderly man-servant ran 
out, vocife rating as he turned towards her. 

“Maria! Can't you do something ? I have put out 
the fire in the chamber, It was only the curtains of 
the bed, and the window.. Where is the mistress ? 
——ah !” 

He came to an abrupt pause, for he saw the young 
man still supporting what appeared to be an in- 
sensible, if not lifeless form, And the avenue was 


astir now with the rush of hurrying feet. The peo- 
ple in the street had heard the ery, and discovered 
the catastrophe. 

Crowding, they demanded, in excited voices, an 
explanation of the nature of the accident. 

“Tt is Madame Lambert! Madame Lambert is 
burnt to death!” exclaimed one agitated voice, and 


the words were passed down the line to the stréet. 

Kent Forsay, still holding the motionless form in 
his arms, looked around in vexation. Was there no 
one to take the responsibility from him? He looked 
at the woman still sobbing violently. 

“ Where is the physician? Let some one:call one, 
Who has charge of the house? She must be car- 
ried in. Is there no woman here who can attend 


this unfortunate creature ?” 

The man, who evidently belonged tothe »honse, 
pushed forward, and shook the sobbing woman ra- 
ther roughly. 


“ Bring tite sir, bring her in this way.” And he 
pushed open the great door. 
Maria dropped the apron from her face, and glanced 


shudderinglyiat the motiotiless figure in Kent For- 


say's arms, Wein her hands'in frantic terror. 

“She is dead “ws Lambert is dead! She's 
burnt to death. OhjEan’t touch her!” 

As Kent Forsay went °up the @teps, easting an 
angry glance at the helpless attendant, hé felt 
a light touch on his arm, and a low voice, sweet and 
clear, though it was full of horror, said : 

“J will do all I can, sir. 


the lips firm, and the softeyes steady. 

The man-servant led them. ‘across: the tesselated | 
hall floor, up a grandly carved staircase, and threw 
open the door of ‘a chamber furnished with sumptnous 
magnificence. 

Kent Forsay toreaway the ycllow satin coverlet, 
and put the helpless figure, still with his -coat 
wrapped around it; into the bed; ina few moments 
more he had found a taper, and lighted two or three 
candles in the grand candel 

Their glow showed to Kent a picture which 
to his dying day ‘he could always recall with 
the vivid distinctness of life. The: quaint, magnui- 
ficent, but sombre old «chamber, with its massive 
chairs, each one like a throne in its height, and 
elaborate workmanship; the ghostly’ looking lace 
curtains sweeping down from the lancet windows ; 
the tall carvings of the bedstead, and its curtains 
of old satin,“ and «filmy. overlace, such ° fitting 
framework for that wan, deathly, strange-looking 
face lying on the pillows, with the long -hair 
bleached silvery white by many winters, falling 
across the throat, which seemed formed of yellow 


parchment rather than flesh; the burnt, blackened, 
clothing, the seared hands looking on the satin 
coverlet like claws, they were so gaunt and bony ; 


the herrified, affrighted countenance of the old ser- 
vant, and, most deeply impressed of all, the sweet 
pale face, framed in loose chestnut curls, of the young 


girl who had come to his assistance, and who, kneel- 
ing beside the couch, was cautiously removing the 
burnt clothing. 


Even then and there Kent Forsay vaguely marvelled 
at the-chance which had brought him—a stranger 
to the town and to the very shire—to become the 
witness of such a scene, 

Maria gathering a little sense, came to the door 
and peered in ; watching the girl as she dropped the 
limp hand, and asked for wine and _restoratives. 

* Where is the housekeeper?” asked Kent Forsay, 





| 


| swered John, meekly. 


| something on her mind. "But when‘she had done with 

“ Thank you, come in then,”. answered Kent For~ | me she was ready for bed, but she had alittle packet 
say, his rapid g glance behind him giving hima glimpse | of papers by her, and I. suspect she took ‘artaper to 
of a sweet young face, white with ‘alarm, but} read:them by, and got the bed curtains on fire. 


impatiently. “ And will that par ee never soul? We 
must have better help here.” 

‘Maria is hoysekeeper—and F am-butlery”_an- 
“Tf you can tellus what to 
do, we will do it,” 

“hen summon the lady’s maid and the foot- 
man. Ina great house like this there ought to be 
some oné Of capability and coolnéss.” 

“That's Maria, and; me, too,” returned John. 
“ She's lady’s maid, and I’m footman. We're all.” 

Kent Forsay was returning an important ejacula- 
tion, when the girl touched his arm; the second time 
for that night, with that soft, light touch of hers. 

“Hush,” said she, “they are not to onary! 
creatures! These two are all the servants 
are. I will do the best I can.* Will you hold the 


wine while I moisten her lips? The heart is cer-|7 
I can’t find any |- 


tainly beating, although faintly. 
severe burns on the body.” 

Maria had come with the wine, and behind her fol- 
lowed the physician. 

“Ts she dead, doetor ?” demanded Maria. “Oh, 
doctor, is Madame Lambert burnt todeath 2?” 

The doctor pushed her aside with very little re- 
gard for her importunity, and began his examination 
of the patient. 

“ She is not dead, certainly. There is stillaction 
of the heart,” he muttexed. ; 

Maria’s cae took a ait * 

“ Not dead ! eay what ‘she sa: 
to us for having: her in this chamber, ae 4 
doctor? Oh, heaves she ae of this Life "" 

“It was not your fauli can say it : 
by us,” answered the wi, in 
slightly reproachful glance towards Kent Forsa pai, 

“I beg your paren," said the young man, hum- 
bly, not to Maria, but to the fair young girl. 

“T think she must have inhaled the ie—did 

am ?” asked the doctor, 
his restoratives. ep 

“Not when I saw her,” answe L Ki Porsay, 
a | stather, her lips wete set ‘like a 


vice, 


severe Durns almost miraculous. Phe 
petticoat and under vest were admirable’ s 
against the fire for the body, while 0 
garment” blaged over + The ha 
bss Serious burns. How" jon 
" nobody «knows “answe aria, 
eyeing the face on the pillow with a terrified glance, 
and speaking low; as if afraid the words would reach 
those ears. ‘“ We don’t have any iste so ra neyer, 
except when there's company, ‘that’s séidom 
enough, John knows as well as me. She makes us 
go to bed as soon as it is dark, to save the candles, 
and she goes herself too. But perhaps to-day she’d 


Anyhow the first L knew, she came tearing down the 
stairs, calling for me to run and put outthe fird in 
her room, and she herself was a-smoking and blazing 
all down her skirt,and——oh, heavens!” 

Maria broke off with a-\sudden shriek of -dis- 
may, and retreated behind John. For, as ifi they, had 
been jerked back by some power apart from: their 
own control,’ the yellow, shrivelled-lids; were sud- 
denly raised, and a pair of fierce}: glittering, black 
eyes roved swiftly and searchingly from‘face ‘to face. 

“What is' all this?” demanded a sharp, shrill 
voice, notwithstanding all its weakness, 

Kent Forsay noted that for the first time the 
young girl trembled, and shrank back a little. 

“How de'you find yourself, my dear Madame Lam- 
bert,” asked the doctor in his blandest-voice, bending 
over her graciously, “ you have had a ‘very narrow’ es- 
cape.’ 

“ Escape,” 
from what ?” 

“From death, my dear madam, from: a horrible 
death.” 

“* What are you talking about? What has death to 
do with me for twenty years yet. I amseventy-two, 
and my mother was,ninety-nine, and my grandmother 
one hundred ‘and two, when she died. I have twenty 
years more of life. Who are you ? and why are you 
here ?” 

“IT am Doctor Philips, and they called me to you 
because they thought you were dying.” replied the 
physician in an acrimonious tone. 

She managed to raise herself upon her elbows, 
though she could not help wincing from the pain it 
gave her, and the weird, glittering black eyes peered 
around the room, slowly taking in évery detail of 
her situation. 

Kent Forsay saw that evil gleam which leaped 
out from the eyes, when they reached that fair 
young face between him and the doctor. 

“Who is that?” hissed Madame Latabert, in 


repeated she, bewilderedly, “escape 











rt Bile voice, with a |. 


“Phe, right, then ; for I find her Fees from | 
woollen 


such a tone that wy, one. ee) 
and shuddered, “ Who has bidden Ait dotted 
child into my house?” 

“Tcame myself. You needed some one. I was 

ssing by, and heard — danger, and I came to 
nelp you, * faltered the 

“It is a lie!” pando d the shrill, pitiless voice. 
“ You thought I was dying, and-you came’to etult in 
ns “ Are any more of your greedy race in this 
ouse ?” 

“Tam alone. I téld you T happened to be passing 
by. Will your heart never soften to us?” returned 
the girl, her soft eyes filling with tears. 

“No, never! go home and tell them so. Nor will 
body be to this attack; you need-not build 
hop pn it. 1 tad it iqalously ; it has 
eC | or abused It will wear as 

} Go home and tell them 
a8 for me !” 
spoiling now in every 


"Kent Forsay, springing 
ho cAlled you in to help me 








i 4 no one able to 
accomplish Pe My To i ot at least, your services 
are not ths x 

“You are v thank you, but I do not 


she with a deprecating 


on 5 
“ Your coat is soda ‘Madame Lambert,” volun- 







we 


.2 | teered John, in 4 Sp gd voice, as he saw the young 


shirt sleeves, for the 


man looking 'do 
D without a coat. 




















hands and arms @ 
or is the flesh nugnt 

“Numb! If you were acuwing red hoi’ 
them, they would probably smart about 
as they do now,” replied the patient dryly. 

“ You bear it, then, with wonderful endurance. We 
must have a soothing application at once.” 

“ Maria, come and get what he wants.” 

Maria came forward, eyeing the prostrate nieuwe on 
the bed in rueful terror, wéll: knowing the setfle- 
ment must come speedily. 

' “Blow out two of those candles,” was the next 
order; “who wants a cliamber like, a ball room? 
And I shovld like to know why I was brought into 
this room ?” 

' “Oh, Madame Lambert, it’ wasn’t my doing; 


though, to be sure, what else could, be done? Your 
own bed ig ‘half burnt,” whimpered Maria, as she 
executed the ordér, and exti ed ‘the candles, 


leaving a solitary wick flaming in lonesome state in 
the great silver standard. 
The doctor brought his ‘medicine ehest closer to 


the face of. the gravély attentive ‘spectator. “While 
he was ‘thus ‘employed spreading his bandages, the 
patient called imperiously : 

“Young man, young man, come here !” Kent Forsay 
obeyed, wondering what ‘would ‘be’the next’ reve- 
lation. Her eyes searched his face, but hé” bore 
it with calm indifference. ; He had not’ yet’ over- 
come his indignation at her harsh tréxtment’ ‘of ‘the 
young girl with the sweet, innocent face. 

“J like your countenance !” saidisha presently ; “ it 
is a firm, sensible face. I think you I can be good 
friends.” 

“Tt is unlikely we shall ‘be enemies,” replied he, 
coldly. “I ama stranger in thistown. Icame yes- 
terday. I go to-morrow, and there’ is little pro- 
bability of our meeting again.” 

“ Twenty years may bring about a great many 
unlooked-for meetings. And I shall ‘live’ twenty 
years!” said she with all possible: emphasis. 

“T dare say. Ihopeso. I am sure,’ réplied Kent 
ror, caré} 

smiled, not in sarcasm, rage, nor maligni 
but in pleased and earnest qrintocbaebss Tt was 2 
wonderful what a change it made in” the sallow, 
wrinkled, cadaverous countenance. Kent’ Forsay 
could not secount for it, but he was’ fascinated as 
well as surprised. 








“Thank tou, thank you,” said she in & soft grate- 





the light, and looked up with’ a satirical smile into 
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tul.voice. “And when I tell yon that I hardly think 


“ ~ y 

th another human to whom I could say that 
frou hetmet a ie di What anew and orien 
interest I mugt haye in you. You hope I shall live 
“a ears— : fait pote a octet ol ge 
will mak m4 ' years “a season of prosperit 

to youu” aay havé taken # Strong’ liki M <3 fels 
You must not léave thé ‘town’ until I have: talked 
with you. Tell me aré’'yowrich; independent, so 
happy in countless friends, that you smile at the idea 
of accepting the proffered friendship of a forlorn, 
wretehd.old woman, who has no son of her own?’’ . 

With that keen, black eye. fixed on his face, Kent 
Forsay: could not keep tis countenance calm. and 
ateady. He coloured slightly as he replied: 

“T have youth and pres gel and a conscience free 
fromany burden of guilt. ‘With these any.man is rich.” 

““Whatis your business?” 

“T have none, as yet,” was the laconic reply. 

“You will not trust me. - You will not let me be 
your friend,” exclaimed shé reproachfully. And with 
a gentleness, which seemed incredible after 
witnessing her previous harshness, she added, “I 
wish to serve youifI can, and I fancied I had detected 
a tinge of bitterneas in your smiles, « glimpse of some 
resentment against fate, or circumstances, which it 
might. be in my power to soften... T confess I was 
eagerly wishing that you mig t be in search of em- 
ployment, and not rich, that I might help you.” 

ent Forsay caught his breath a little sharply, © 
and then he answered promptly : 

“TI am not rich,.and Ido wish for employment. You 
are xight, and so was I, it seems, when I yielded to 
somé invisible influence which urged me to stay 
over to-night.in this quaint old piabe, It is true, 
also, that. I have just experienced a very bitter dis- 
appointment... I was educated in indolence, reared 
to the promise of a fortune, and I find suddenly the 
fortune which was ¢ertainly promised to.me, has 
gone to swell the funds of an already woolly insti- 
tution. Not that I should murmur against it, if I 
were not positive that some évil influence,poisoned 
my uncle’s mind, so that he destroyed the will, once 
made, I know, in my favour.” ._ 

The him black eyes never left his face, and 
a slow finsh crept into the sallow cheek.’ 

“Your uncle—a wealthy institution?” repeated 
she, gasping ‘@ little at the close of the sentences, 
“ what was unele’s name ?” 

“ Amog Forsay of Staffordshire,” answered Kent 
Forsay., “T am returning from his funeral,” 

The sallow eyelids dzopped suddenly, she was 
a long time silent, and when she did speak the only 
words of her mutterings he could catch were these : 
“ Strange chance—incredible !” > ns 

And he found she did ‘look directly towards him‘ 
afterit. But as the doctor came forward with his 
liniment, and, bandages, she said: with her first. de 
sion of manner: , 

“ You'arenot to go away. I hold the offices of a 
dozen different lines of business. Some of them will 
be sure to suit, and you shall make, your own selec- 
tion, Remember, youare not to. go away.” ; ; 

Kent Foreay retreated, scarcely able to’ believ 
that he was fairly awake. .- When; the doctor-came 
over to the dim corner where he. sat; he held up 
his .own hands, which began to complain. of. the 
neglected blisters. wt f 

beliove I am burnt a little myself, doctor,” said 
he in a lor rien which he did. not mean should 


rei e@ c , n ; +e 
But he had not yet learned Madame, Ellen Lam- 


bert, whose seventy-two years seemed to have ex- 
hausted their whe in weakling andd : ats 


without having any ability to touch the facul 
i ‘ Me higtiing, sharper and face eons than | written 


)apoke up promptly. : 
Stupid creature! where are you? Go, 
open the Crimson room, and air it thoroughly. This 
gentleman ig to be my guest. Doctor, look after his: 
hands, and be surethat aye don’t neglect him. Why 
“ Le not tell me that you ‘were burnt, Kent 
orsay » . 
Now i the confusion of his discovery of her acute 
heating steiner occurred to the ‘young man to wonder 
at her kxfowledge'of his name, which had nct cer-'' 
tainly been méntioned before her. : 


“It is of nb Gonsequéncé, madani. The doctér will | 


dress theitf,and I will 
left my pértinantean.” 

“No, you are not’going away.’ You saved my 
life, and'you‘are hurt by it. Besides, we are to be 
friends: John; take the ‘gentleman’s order, atid go: 
to'the hotel for his luggage. And, oh, John, send the 
eoachman’s daughter over.” She is a reat-handed 
girl, and will be useful.” . 

John and Maria exchanged glances. It‘was plain 
to see they believed their mistress had'taken léave of 
her senses, especially when she beckoned John to the 


G6 back to the hotét where I’ 


Kent Forsay, with secret pleasure, resigned himself 
to the situation. He had tua singularly attracted 
to this quaint old mansion. ‘He was sure he should 
‘keenly ‘enjoy ‘roaining over the’ old rooms, nor 
was’ ‘the ‘mistress withont attraction. Moreover, 
she offered him the active life, the independence, 
for which he had so feverishly longed, ever since the 
lawyers had made their exploration among the dusty 
relics, and openéd the old escritoire belonging to his 
uncle, and found only the yellow, time-stained will, 
executed years and before, revealing that, 

er from secret pique or sudden whim, the later 
document, ‘be icathaaiy, with a few trifling reser- 
vations, ‘the whole estate to his nephew and adopted 
son, had been irrevocably destroyed. 

So when the doctor had leave, Kent Forsay 
allowed himself to‘ be ‘éstablished’ in the Crimson 
chamber, ‘@ Iarge room hung ‘with crimson damask; 
where a chééry fre was burning in an dpen grate, 
“to take Off the damp,” Maria said, “for the room 
had not been used for ten years.” 

“Tt will be quite an event for me to sleep on a 
couch unused for ten years,” said Kent Forsay, smiling 
dreamily, as he’ drew a'great easy chair to the fire, 
and résigned himsélf to meditation on the singular 
chance ‘which had befallen him. 

Madame Lambert‘meanwhile waited in fierce im- 
patience for Maria’s return. “That poor creature lin- 
gered as long as possible, shrewdly divining what 
sort of a storm ‘would burst upon her, when once 
alone with her despotic mistress. 

The moment she entered the latter's presence, she 
was saluted with an imperious ejaculation. 

“ Tdiot!’ How many hours does it take for you to 
make a fire and air a room? Has the coachman’s 
daughter come ?” 

“ Not yet ; but John says she will be here protty 
soon, ma’am,” returned Maria, meekly. 

“ Tt is fortunate, if the young gentleman is to be 
cared fordecently. Oome here, Maria ; come close.” 

Maria obeyed, shrinking a little as shé encoun- 
tered the blazing black eyes. At which the patient 
laughed, and, holding up the bandaged hands, asked 
mockingly : 

“Now answer my questions, and answer truly. 
Has any one been into my room—where the fire 
was—you understand? Has anyone at all been 
theré ?” 

“No, ma’am, no one,” stammered Maria. 

“How was the fire put out, then?’ TI left the cur- 
tains blazing.” 

“ John put it out. Jolin put it out,” returned Maria, 
hastily. » 

“Then John was in there, of course. Idiot! you 
said no one had been there. Go now and see what is 
left there in the bed. There was a package of papers 
under my pillow. See if they are safe, and bring me 
every scrap of paper yow find, though it be half 
bufned. Go, and rementber T am waiting.” 

She fell back‘upon the pillow, and shut her eyes. 
Maria made all haste; in’ herawkward fashion. 

' She came back with a half-charred package in her 
hands, Of6 end still intact, the other burnt into deep 


scallops. “nt 

Madani Lambert seized it, and though such move- 
ment tnust have caused ‘keen suffering to her burnt 
fingers; she palled out the separate papers, and looked 
at them, “one by’ che; until She found along, formal- 
lodking ddcuthetitwith a great’ red seal. She opened it 
hurriedly; diséovered that the upper portion had been 
burnt away, ‘but that the remainder, with the signa- 
tures, was perféct' still. 

P She heldit & tioment irresolutely, deliberating evi- 
ntly concerning its disposal, but finally she folded 
it up, ‘8tifiling ironically as she'read the inscription 
rs on the outside in firm, bold characters: 
Tae Last’ Witt aNpD TESTAMENT OF Amos 
Forsay, Esqtrre, STAPFORDSHIRE. 

“Sindé the flamés have spared ‘it, let it live,” she 
muttered, “ but; forall that is not yét destroyed, it 
shall be a dead thing.” And then lifting her voice 
shé added : 

* Maria, bring thé brass bound box from the éloset.” 

And when it came, the paper was deposited in the 
box, the lid closed, the hasp shutting down with a 
vindictive click, and Madame Lambert thrust the key 
under her pillow. 

*Now,” said she, “you may’give me the opiate, 
and it will dull this flery torture. Mind, Maria, none 
of the gaping fools without, aré to enter here on any 
‘pretence whatever. And see that the young gentle- 
man is comfortable. Now I must go to sleep. Bah! 
‘what power has fire even to tear me av-ay. They 
thought I was dying. But I have my twenty years to 
‘live yet, and people can starve, and die of broken 
hearts, a dozen times over in twenty years.” 


OHAPTER II. 
THE express train went snorting, hurrying, tearing 
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over its steel-shod pathway, evoked by a mighty 





Prospero’s art. Away it sped, along rich pasture land, 
velvet-lined,gold-spangled, where the mild-eyed herds 
stood ancle deep in the verdure, lifting their drowsy 
heads, to glance carelessly at the whizzing motister 
which disturbed their otherwise peaceful retreat. And 
now it rushed on through silent woods, grand and 
majestic in their very gloom and silence, giving a 
brief glimpse of cool retreats, of dank, moss-hang 
dells, of stirless pools, of rocky ledges; and anon 
it was skimming~ along the banks, mocking 
the sluggish current of the river, with its tireless 
stride, and then, with a wild shriek of fierce de- 
light, it whirled its linked train of carriages through 
a pretty village, a prosperous town, only making a 
momentary. pause, panting for breath, and then tear- 
ing on, towards the great city, as a river flows to- 
wards the ocean, as a resistless will moves on to its 
purpose. ¥ 

It was an overcrowded train, and at a midway 
station, the guard had come to the door of one of 
the rear carriages, and, tnlocking it, apologized for 
adding to it the third passenger. 

It had left the starting point with a single occu- 
pant, a lady, who had quietly requested to be left in 
solitary possession, if possible, which accounted for 
the profuse apologies of the guard,' as he added the 
second intruder. 

“TIT beg your pardon, madam. This is the very 
last spare seat , ? 

* Tt is of no consequence,” replied the lady, in a 
very sweet, melodious voice, turning her face back to 
the window, and looking out, listlessly. 

The young man who had entered last, settled 
himself in the séat opposite, and also looked out 
of the window; the great cloak pulled up at his 
ears, and dragging down at his feet, nearly covered 
him from sight. Between the two was an obscured 
view of a hooked ness.’ ~ a bur * grizzly mous- 
tache and a yellow cheel 

There were no more ‘pauses to be made, and the 
iron steed, as if aware of the exciting race before him, 
seemed to gird himself anew, and put forth all his 
energy. Away flow the train, increasing its speed as 
the track strétched off before it, level and straight 
across a plain of two miles or more. 

The young lady lifted her head, flung back her 
veil, and pressed fher face closer to the window, 
looking around, a moment after, with a timid, en- 
quiring glance at her companions, as she perceived 
how the trees, hedges, and woods flew by them. 

“ We aro a little behind time, and the engineer is 
making it up,” observed the last comer, guessing her 
alarm. 

The muffled stranger had been stirring uneasily 
since the increase of speed in the movement of the 
train. He laughed now, shrilly, with a pecu- 
liarly disagreeable intonation, and, dropping the 
cloak, showed a thin, haggard face, with a pair of 
eyes glittering with a strange kind of glee. 

“Ha! this is glorious! It is something like the 
way old Boreas travels,” said he. 

“T don’t ‘know. TI never traveiled with that 
fellow,” answered the young man good-humouredly. 

“Baht you are an ignoramus then,” returned the 
cloaked man. “ But Boreas is nothing in comparison 
to the new method, which I am going to introduce. 
Perhaps you don’t know me, sir, but I'm sure you've 
heard of me. I’m a ‘distinguished inventor. The 
world will presently resound with the echoes of my 
fame. You will call this creeping a snail’s pace, 
after you have tried my style. I shall harness my 
steeds with chain lightning, and use a thunderbolt 
for a whistle to let you know lam coming. And 
the apparatus will be so simple a child can manage it.” 

At which speech, and especially because of ‘the 
queer, nérvous way the words came, the young 
lady started, ‘and looked around with a still more 
frightened exp. ssion in her large, soft, melancholy 
eyes. 

*The younger stranger gave her a reassuring 
smile, though he himself watched with growing un- 
easiness the restless, excited looks, and eccentric 
movements of their companion, who finally leaped 
up, and began pacing furiously along the little space 
between the seats. 

* Yes,” he said, “ the world shall be astonished, 
one of these days, when I start my train. You 
won't see this ugly, black-headed, snorting mon- 
ster tugging and toiling along, like a snail creep- 
ing through the mud. - My carriages shall be of 
wire, 80 light and dainty Ariel wouldn't disdain 
themif his wings tired. You seat yourself, I touch 
my knuckles lightly: to the master key--whizs 
—flash—away we go through the fleecy clouds, and 
stupid mortals below'say it is lightning. Ah! what 
a discovery!. What a name mine will be. Perhaps 
you don’t believe me?” he added, peering into the 
young man’s face with those glittering eyes of his. 

The latter laughed lightly, and replied good- 
naturedly : “On the contrary, I shall take pains to be 
at hand, and see your first starting.” 
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“Ho, ho! you engage a passage. Good! I'll book 
you to-night. But yon know, don’t you, I should 
neverbe able to control the lightning if I hadn't 
received the power from Pluto? I am his prime 
minister, down there in those black pits. Andby the 
way, that recalls me to myerrand. I am sent to look 
for Proserpine. Fair lady, pardon me.” 

And as he spoke the madman, for there was no 
longer any question in the minds of his companions 
concerning his insanity, with an assumption of gal- 
dantry, which was ludicrous in the extreme, had it 
been less dangerous, tiptoed up to the lady's seat, and 
taking the edge of her veil betwéen the very tips of 
his thumb and finger, threw it back. 

It was a beautiful face which those fierce eyes ex- 
plored, but its lovely bloom faded out of the clear 
dark cheek, and the very lips paled, as she turned a 
mutely imploring glance at the young man, who 
replied by a quick gesture, and another assuring 
glance. 

“Come, sir,” said the latter, “sit down and explain 
to us your great discovery. I am all astonishment 
and delight at meeting thus unexpectedly so illus- 
trieus av individual.” 

The maniac stood a moment irresolute, his 
flaming eyes never turning from the lady’s pale 


“Well!” said he, “there is no question but this is 
Proserpine, and I must keep guard over her. Don’t 
you see her guilty looks? I must take the first 
express into Hades, and carry her back, or Pluto wiil 
be angry, and withdraw from the contract to provide 
lightning for my trains. However, she can’t escape 
till we come to @ stop, cam she ?” 

And deliberately seating himself beside her, he 
continued more wildly : 

“ My idea is that, in a little while, I shall hold the 
management of the whole affair, and let out my motive 
power at what premium I choose. Don’t you see 
how I shall have all the speculators of all the king- 
doms of the world at my heels? that I can command 
my own terms? Who shall be able to count my 
riches ? I will build me a palace of diamonds. I will 
pave my floors with gold.” 

He rubbed his hands gleefully, and langhed shrilly. 
The lady, her face pale with terror, looked wistfully 
into the young man’s face, and whispered an inquiry, 
if there were no way to signal to the guard. 

He shook his head, and added a gesture of caution. 
Their wild companion turned his head, and eyed 
them with vague suspicion. 

“Well,” said he, a cloud slowly spreading over his 
forehead, his eyebrows knitting together ominously. 
“T admit there’s one point I haven’t settled, that 
disturbs me. [I don’t know where I shall store my 
motive power. Can you advise me concerning the 
material with which | ought to build my reservoir? 
For it is a slight difficulty that lightning doesn’t and 
won't lie around loose, and harmless; I’ve been 
thinking about the pyramids—how would they 
answer?” 

Whilo he spoke he turned, and seizing the lady by 
the arm, with fingers heedless of their savage grip, 
he repeated again, 

“Come, Proserpine, come.” 

The lady, with a low cry of terror, wrenched her- 
self away, and flew to the young man who stood up 
bravely before her, his face deadly pale, as he saw 
the frenzied fury in the lurid eyes and livid face of 
the maniac. 

“Ho, ho! so I have foundan enemy! Come on, 
then, if thou art a valiant foe. Let us fight for 
Proserpine. Choose your weapon.” 

“ Stay,” said the young man, calmly, “have you 
left a written deposition concerning your great dis- 
covery, for if I should kill you, the world would lose 
it all.” 

“ To be sure, I had not thought of that,” answered 
he, “but I could do it in a moment, if I bad the 
paper and pencil.” 

“ Here they are. Be sure you forget nothing.” 

As he spoke the young man gave him pencil and 
paper from his own pocket. With all the cunning 
of insanity the man retreated to his former seat, 
watching jealously the slightest movement of his 
companions. 

“ For my part, I should like alunch before a duel,” 
observed the youth, yawning. 

The lady seemed to understand his meaning, for 
she reached to a basket hanging by the seat she had 
vacated, and silently put it in his lap. 

He looked it over carefully, and she saw him, 
while he pretended to be selecting from its store of 
cakes, secure a strong silk scarf. 

He made a great appearance of satisfaction over the 
cake he found, and passed one towards the maniac, 
who was dashing off incoherent sentences and ille- 
gible characters. 

He grave a grim smile as he shook his head. 

“ T don’t eat salt with my foes. I have almost done. 
Prepare for the combat.” 





“ You have given all directions, and deseribed the 
storehouse to be built,” said the young coolly. 

He dashed his hand impatiently across fore- 
head. 

“ Perdition seize it! I have lost that idea. What 
will become of me.if I can’t hunt it up?” 

And, rising from the seat, he began running to 
and fro, his eyes growing wilder and wilder, his 
gestures more extravagant, the foam flecks gather- 
ing on his lips. Suddenly, without any warning 
whatever, he sprang forward, and pounced upon the 
lady, who had dropped again into her seat, and was 
pressing her face to the window, in the vain hope of 
drawing attention from the outside. 

“ Speak !” thundered he ; “ crafty Proserpine, give 
me back what you have stolen. You have stolen 
the idea I have lost, and hidden it;that I may not be 
able to face Pluto. Give it tome, or I will——” 

The young lady was deathly white, her great dark 
eyes were fixed imploringly y a the wild face, fas- 
cinated there by her horrible fear. 

The young man was equally alarmed, but his self- 
possession did not leave him. How hard it was to 
make his voice cold and careless, when every nerve 
was tingling with dread. A single careless movement 
of his, and no help could reach her. 

“ See,” said he, “great magician, potent and wise 
discoverer, I think I have found the idea myself. 
You dropped it a moment ago.” 

¢ It is a conspiracy !” hissed he. “I will kill you 
both !”” 

“ But Pluto will be angry if you harm Proserpine,” 
urged the other. “And about the storehouse. How 
will it do to have it of ‘diamonds? That is hard 
enough certainly, and an insulator beside.” 

The maniac’s face brightened. 

“Exactly! exactly. Let me write it down.” 

That moment sealed his fate.. The. young man 
leaped upon him like a tiger upon his prey. 

With a horrible cry, the maniac closed upon him, 
and they rolled together upon the floor, struggling, 
panting, writhing. 

The girl sprang up, and pushing the window open 
with desperate hands, screamed wildly for help. 

“ You must give me some help,” said her protector, 
hearsely, as presently he came uppermost and got 
his knees upon the furiously struggling form. “The 
scarf, and whatever else you can find to bind his 
hands. And lose notime! He has the strength of 
a giant and the rage of a demon.” 

Her shaking hands presented them, and helped to 
knot the fastenings around the steel strung wrists. 
By this time the sudden jerk told that the train had 
been checked. The guard had fortunately heard the 
scream. He came hastily along, asking in anxious 
tones the cause of the alarm. 

He needed no explanation when he came to the 
rear carriage, and saw the bound figure still rock- 
ing itself wildly to and fro, and: vociferating its 
frenzied curses. 

At this appearance of the needed assistance, she 
burst into tears. 

“Oh! sir, we are safe now—they will take him 
away. You have saved me from a horrible death. 
Oh, if you had not come, if I had been locked in alone 
with him! How can I ever repay you? Remember 
that I owe my life to you, and that any poor favour 
which lies in my power to grant will be a glad relief 
tome. If the time ever comes, will you give me 
that poor satisfaction, and send to this address ?” 

She put a tiny card into his hand, and drew from 
her finger a ring, adding with a smile: 

“Tam not willing that you should forget me. I 
could never explain the odd caprice which induced 
me to purchase this ring. Now I know the reason. 
It is for you. Nothing could be more appropriate.” 

As she spoke she showed him the massive hoop 
with its singular ornament, a cross of superbly 
cut jet. , 

“Tt isa fit symbol, certainly,” said he, “if ever 
a man had a black cross mark I think it should be 
mine.” 

She smiled, and her face was glorious in its 
beauty. 

“See!” said she, and, touching a svring, the cross 
moved, swung over ona pivot, and showed a crown 
formed of diamonds, witha chain of tiny pearls. 

His face flushed, his eyes kindled into an eagle 
glow. 

“T will accept it,” said he, ‘and if ever the time 
comes that I am worthy, I will come for you to change 
the cross, and give me the crown.” 

While he spoke the confusion without announced 
that they had arrived at their destination. 

A liveried footman passing hastily, caught a 
glimpse of the lady’s face, and approached respect- 
fully. 


“If you please, Miss Davenal, the carriage is here 
waiting.” 

Giving him her basket and shawl, she turned again 
to her companion with extended hand. 


“Good bye, sir, I have full faith that. we shall 
ay alien and he stasiting slanactartes 
moment was 
down bewilderedly at fe dah cree ot a.sans, 28 
finger, and at the card, bearing this 
Carmine Davenal, Portman Square, 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_ 
THE FLYING SPIDER. 
Awmona the hundred varieties of spiders, there is 
but one of the real flying kind, although the “cat 
on its prey, instead of en- 


ree pti, San its 
be Satya 
one tree to another, and weave their gossamer with 
geometrical precision in mid-air between them ; yet. 
none of ‘these indulge in balloon voyages. 

The flying spider is a , 
sect, or rather animal, and 
of these little aéronau' 
vieing with each other 
seem to be chemists as w y 
get themselves in a state somewhat like tho silk- 
worm before it begins winding its cocoon ; nearly all 
that is inside of their bowels is formed into silken 
thread, and being thus rendered vey light, they wait 
for a fair day and gentle breeze, when by hundreds 
and thousands, like birds of passage, they undertake 
their airy journey. a 

Firstly, they climb wees some shrub, tree, or fence, 
where they stand awhile with their legs directly 
under the body, and to all he, yummy inflating them- 
selves with gas, until the b of their es be- 
comes semi-pellucid. When fully ready, one does not 
wait for another, but proceeds to attach its cord to 
the object on which it is s ig, then leaps up and 
off, fearlessly giving its body to the breeze, Gradaally 
rising like a kite until it reaches the end of its string, 
being generally high up and out of sight. I presume 
a moderate breeze would carry them a long distance 
after their thread was broken. I have seen them 
rise higher than the tallest trees, and disappear in 
the blue ether, but I have never failed to bring them 
down when suddeety cutting their thread as soon as 
they had made their leap. If, however, they rise 
twenty or thirty feet before their thread is broken, 
they are safe, for the breeze will carry them out of 
harm’s way, though they will then rise but slowly. 
Occasionally, after one has started, another will run 
up his line with great rapidity some fifteen or 
twenty feet before throwing itself to the breeze. On 
the whole, it is both interesting and entertaining to 
observe their movements.—H. L. Eades.“ 
——_——E==— 


DisHonEst TRADESMEN.—A return has been issued 
of the convictions for false weights and measures in 
the metropolis for tho first six months of 1867. In 
Finsbury 78 persons were convicted, 75 of them for 
the first time; in Marylebone the convictions were 
19, all first offences; St. Pancras furnished 30 
offenders, but the return does not say in many cases 
whether theconviction was a first, second, or third 
offence. Mr. Henry Lack, cheesemonger, is returned 
as having been convicted a third time. He was 
fined 10s. Westminster returns 110 convictions, 
mostly for first offences. : 
HYMNBEOOKS IN vUsE.—Some attempt has been 
made to ascertain the different number of hymn- 
books in use in nearly 550 metropolitan churches ; 
and it is averred that “ Hymns.Ancient and Modern” 
are used at 137 churches, the 8. P. C. K. collection 
at 111, Mercer's at 43, Hall’s at 43, Kemble’s at 28, 
and Windle’s at 14. There are many other collec- 
tions in use; but Tate and Brady's Psalter lingers in 
only two places as far as can be ascertained. ich 
as it has the custom to decry this old-fashioned 
appendage to the prayer-book, we ge whether 
the collections superseding it are all cases very 
far superior. e s 
Sopa Water oN A Lance ScaLs.—A: curious 
geological phenomenon lately took, place at the 
thermal establishment of St. Alban, whileaslight 
repair was being made to the Casar Well. 
water had to be lowered some centimetres, when, all 
of a sudden, a loud subterranean noise was heard, 
and the springs, which usually gave off a great quan- 
tity of gas, but in a calm, bubbling way, were really 
put in ebullition. The gasometers of the establish- 
ment, which ordinarily take half a day to be filled, 
were all raised to full height in a few minutes. Since 
er Eg ong eg eo he Tyg - 
water ve m increasingly a ; 
also a remarkable fact, the mineral water has become 
stronger of the salt, which consists of a mixed bi- 
carbonate of iron and other substances. The c) 
is in the commune of Saint Andre d’A: on 
left bank of the Loire (Department of hear ant 
contains only 150 inhabitants. It is about 1,300 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewrs. 
———< 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


Reason raise o'er instinct as 
In this ‘tis God directs, in that ‘tle man. 


Pope. 

Waris that second appalling shriek yet lingered 
on Lady Redwoode’s lips, her sailed poreecutos 
sprang forward and dragged her from window. 
Luke Jenson, clutching his prisoner closely by the 
arm, hoarsely directed his mother to let down a 
curtain, an order which she tremblingly obeyed, 
muttering that it should have been done before, but. 
that her mind had been too disturbed to allow her to 
think of it. The curtain lowered, and all possible 
discovery from that point averted, Jenson demanded 
gruffly of his parent: 

af ave you = the door?” 

“IT was just going to do so,” responded the woman, 
crossing the floor. “ Her ladyship's screams made 
me forget it. Luke, don’t 
wait till to-morrow night? it’s almost morning, and 

i'm that scared now, that you could knock me over 
with feather. Suppose some one should come 


“"Tisn't necessary to s’pose so. That lawyer'll 


be here in the morning, sure as fate! Now or 
never’s my motto. Lock the door, and let us have 
the business over.” 

The baroness clasped her hands, not in entreaty to 
her enemy, but in prayer to Him who holds in his 
hands the issues of life and death. She had no hope of 
life now. One glance at the fierce, determined face 
of Jenson dispelled my half-formed thought of ap- 
pealing to his mercy. She strove therefore to resign 
herself to her untimely fate. 

Mrs. Jenson made no farther appeals in behalf of 
the helpless captive. She was persuaded that her 
son was right, and that both would be safer with 
their prisoner dead. She approached the door. Her 
hand trembled on the key. 

At that juncture came to the ears of both per- 
secutors and prisoner the sound of a heavy, un- 
steady tramping on the old stairs! 

The mother and son stared at each other. in 
sudden and wild affright. 
we pire} see at the door, which still 

8 e 
pois wa vb. ar d, eager, and flushed with 
_ + he next moment the door was flun and 
Sir Richard Haughton strode into the — ‘ 








(MR. HAUGHTON STOPS THE WAY.] 


One eagle glance sufficed to make him compre- 

neat yo whole Boahod igh re 

is blue eyes flashed tning as they behe e 
half-knee figure of the baroness, her arm still 
held in the but now unconscious clasp of Luke 
Jenson, whose brutal face was frozen into an expres- 
sion of the most terrible alarm. Mrs. Jenson stood 
near the door, haying been pushed aside at the ba- 
ronet’s entrance, . Her attitude was cowering, and 
she broke out immediately into tears, and depre- 
cating lamentations, meant, to influence the intruder 
into a belief of her non-complicity with her son. 

The mother and son recognized Sir Richard at 
once, as having been one of the party who had 
visited Sorel Place and the vicinity, after the sup- 
posed death of Lady Redwoode. 

The baroness recognized him with incredulous joy. 

“Sir Richard!” she screamed, her voice freighted 
with sudden exultation, gratitude, and amazement. 

The baronet bounded towards her, bis eyes fairly 
blazing. He struck from her arm the hand of Luke 
Jenson. With another blow, ho sent the ruffian 
reeling to the cupepite side of the room. 

And then, with infinite tenderness, such as a son 
might feel, towards a good and gentle mother, he 
raised the form of Lady Redwoode, gathered her to 
his manly breast, and with loving assurances told her 
-she was safe, 

His words fell on unheeding ears. The baroness 
had fainted from excess of joy. Sir Richard laid her 
upon the bed, and ay to chafe her hands in the 
endeavour to restore her to consciousness. 

Mrs. Jenson and Luke, thus momentarily for- 
gotten, exchanged significant glances, and moved 
softly towards the door with the view of escape. 

Their hopes were frustrated, however, by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Haughton and Hellice, who had has- 
tened on in the footsteps of the baronet, arriving in 


time to play an important in the drama. 

= Oh, Richard ! yee ead ?” cried Hellice, has- 
tening to the bedside. 

“My darling, no! Sprinkle her face with water 
while Ichafe her hands, She has only fainted!” 

The maiden hastened to second her lover's exer- 
tions, bathing the white and rigid face, calling upon 
her nayaip with tears to arouse herself, seeming to 
know exactly what to do, and having sufficient self- 

. possession to do it skilfully and quickly. 

While the lovers were thus engaged, Mr. Haugh- 
ton, comprehending intuitively that the Jensons 
were the enemies and persecutors of Lady Redwoode, 
quietly closed the door behind him, placed himself 





t it, and displayed a formidable-looking pt. 
ile he glared menacingly at the guilty couple. 





As may be imagined, they were reduced to instant 
and abject submission. 

“Dare to make a movement of escape, and your 
fate is sealed!” declared Mr. Haughton, with the 
manner of one issuing a terrible ukase from which 
there could be no appeal. “I’ve a good mind to shoot 
you bothdown. Sitdown! Sit down, I say, on the 
floor!” 

The Jensons immediately assumed the required 
positions, being too cowardly to attempt to brave or 
elude their conqueror, who maintained a close watch 
upon them, ready, as he said, to execute vengeance 
upon either. 

While this scene was occurring, Lady Redwoodo 
was being won back to consciousness. The breath 
came and went through her parted lips. Her eyes 
slowly opened, and her gaze wandered from Sir 
Richard to Hellice. 

At sight of the latter she was herself again. 

She ey. ee to an upright posture, and as she did 
80, Hellice slowly retreated a few steps, the memory 
of Lady Redwoode’s suspicions against her recurring 
to her mind with crushing force. The consciousness 
of the double accusation against her came back to 
her, and she felt distressed and humiliated. She stood, 
pale and downcast, with folded hands and drooping 
figure. 

“ Hellice !” said the baroness, her voice as sweet, 
low and tender as the voice of an angel. 

The East Indian girl looked up, her face brighten- 
ing with the glow of an oriental sunrise. Her dark 
eyes were like great caverns of light. Her scarlet lips 
quivered with sensitive feeling. Her lithe and 

lend b erect, and she half opened her 
arms, unconsciously to herself. 

The tender utterance of her name had transformed 
her into a loving, glowing, passionful being, and she 
waited, half-expectant of the realization of the pre- 
cious hope that had been born in her hour of greatest 


sorrow. 

She had not long to wait. 

Her eyes, her look, her attitude, brought back to 
the baroness the memory of the husband of her 
youth. She saw in Hellice a fair and delicate copy 
of that poet-lover whose untimely death she had so 
long mourned. The truth that had come to her soul 
with Jenson’s words quickened in her heart. She 
arose, eager and impassioned, and stretched out her 
arms, crying : 

“Come to me, Hellice. My child! My daughter! 
You are mine—my own!” 

With a great cry of joy, Hellice sprang to that 
embrace, and was folded to the heart which she had 
so recently believed would never warm to her 
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We will not linger on the blissful recognition of 
the holy relationship between those two, so unlike 
each other, yet so equally lovely. 

It was all made plain to Hellice, through caresses 
and incoherent words, that Cecile’s unworthiness had 
at last convinced the heart and reason of the baroness 
that she had chosen wrongly between the two girls, 
and that the troubled instinet of her ladyship, like a 
fluttering bird, had at last settled down to be no 
more disturbed. 

“T have been blind—blind!” said Lady Redwoode, 
with infinite self-reproach,. “It was my own child 
I met so coldly on her.¢oming jiome! It was my 
own child to whomT refused my love, whom: I 
believed bad and unworthy,: whom I expelled from 
my home and presenge, whom] drove out upon the 
world! I can never forgive myself—never!- Ishall 
carry my remorse down to my gr ve. Bat, Hellice, 
daughter of my youth,ean you ever sire me and 
loveme? Havel chilled your hear an eternal 
coldness ?” 

For answer, Helli¢é looked) up; that lovely 
face with happy eyes, and whi ) the one word : 

“ Mother!” 

It was enough. By the tendern 
was breathed, Lady Redwoode knew 


Hellice walked beside her, her hand clasped in her 
mother’s, and her heart overflowing with peace and 
joy. The maiden’s dreams were realized at last— 
love and tenderness were enfolding heras they never 
had before—and her happiness was so intense and ex- 
quisite that it was almost akin to pain. Words cannot 
speak the ineffable joy that filled the mother’s heart. 
It is enough to say that that r more than repaid 
her for all her sorrows, # and inquietudes. 
She could hardly keep her eye§ {6m the girl's face, 
and her wonder was great indeed that she had never 
comprehended the glad truth of her identity until 


now. 
The little party procesde 
and,into the road, whid) 
the early dawn. They 3 
pausing until Sorel Ph 
and then the baronet 
down under a roadside tree sto 
tax the strength of Lady i 
“T tell you, this igu’t exal 
Haughton, decidedly, te dde ought not 
ville id Mellice is tired, I 
Dp a! private steam- 
perfection, 


f thing,” said Mr. 





heart had welcomed her with more than filial love. 

“ Sir Richard,” said) the barongss, with a beaming | 
smile, “ you were true throughout Ml to Hollice. 
You declared your knowledge \ when 
suspicions were most rife agains: 


hier. You have | 
found her when I deenied b ious for ever, I 


cannot bear inthis hour the thought of parting from | 
her, but I must not rere that’ have @ right to | 8 


her, as sacred ag mine, 
you shall be my gon!” 
She placed t ith ma hand'in his, and looked 


part from her, but { 


upon them both with mat 4 

“ And now,” she said, afew 
go away from this old places. 
sive to mehere. Takemeawa 
Will you not ?” 

The baronet assented: a) Hellice assisted her | 
mother to arise, for she had“#at down again, too 
excited to stand, and threw around her the Indian | 
shawl which Mr. Haughton had carried. Lady 
Redwoode shook hands with the poor gentleman, 
who did not relax his vigilant watch upon his priso- 
ners, even when congratulating her ladyship upon 
her happy escape. 

“ We will attempt to, walk on to the village,” said 
Sir Richard, “ About this couple——” 

‘“T will guard them while you send some constables 
from the village!” said Mr. Haughton, briefly. 

“ Oh, no,” cried Mrs. Jenson, fairly grovelling on 
the floor at Mr. Haughton’s, feet. “Oh, let us go, 
We are not so much to blame. We were led away, | 
indeed we were. , We will confess all x 

“ Hush, mother!” interrupted Luke, who had 
worked himself into a sullen mood, assuring himself 
that his fate, whatever it might be, would be shared 
by Mr. Forsythe and Cecile. 

“T won’t hush,” screamed Mrs. Jenson, half beside 
herself with fear, the prison and gallows looming | 
up before her frenzied imagination. “ Luke and me 
are not the ones to blame. We,shouldn’t have 
tried to poison her ladyship to-night, only them 
Forsythes and that Indian woman put Luke up to it. | 
You'can see for yourselves that we were only cats’- | 
paws to them, for Luke has got the bottle in his | 
pocket now!” | 

Luke produced the empty Indian phial that had | 
been given him by Renee, and Sir Richard examined | 
it with wonder and loathing. 

“"Twan't Luke and me that tried to drown her | 
ladyship,” exclaimed Mrs, Jenson, appealingly. “ The | 
young lady, Mrs. Forsythe, npset the boat purposely. | 
She and her husband hired Luke not to pick Lady | 
Redwoode up. We'll make a full confession, if 
you'll let us off-——” 

“T have heard enough!” declared Lady Red- 
woode, sternly. “I understand the whole story. 
You are safe, both of you, for I cannot punish you 
without bringing in the names of my niece and 
nephew. I leave you to your.own consciences, and 
to a Judge wiser than those of earth!” 

She took Sir Richard’s arm, and the baronet 
aroused himself from his amazement, and conducted 
her and Hellice from the room, Mr. Haughton, mut- 
tering his. discontent, at this phase of affairs, and 
vainly wishing that he could have foreseen this 
emergency, and provided himself with an infernal 
machine, suitable to the annjhilation of the mother 
and son, with their employers, lingered @ moment to 
flourish his pistol in their faces, and to intimidate 
them with threats, in which, having succeeded to 
his satisfaction, he hastened down stairs after his 
friends. He ‘rejoined them in the lower hall, and 


utes later, “let us 
Ma air is opprés-: 
Sir Richard, at once. 


af 





coép , Mr. Hanghton set out 
isk pace that promised well for his 


speedy return. bey 
ir Richard a 


0 
heavy, st0) 
df it The 


. 
ran 


fibvonce ata b 


de and tenderness. ; 


“The wretches!” ejacitiated the 
Lady Redwoode had finished: “You 


You remember I told you of my convictions to that 
effect weeks ago!” 

“Where have,you-been all this.time, my. child ?” 
asked the baroness, with a, fondness she had never 
felt nor exhibited towards Cecile. 

In response, Hellice told her story, beginning with 
her, arrival at Holty Bank!) Mr. Anchester’s singular 
persecution séemed to afford’ Lady 'Redwoode con- 
siderable food for thought. ‘She listéned with vivid 
interest to the description of the interrupted mar- 


riage, the maiden’s fortification of the Rookery, the |’ 


subsequent flight’ through the wo6ds, the refuge at 
the manse, the bold abduction thence, the opportune 


| rescue by Sir Richard, the chase at sea, and Mr. An- 


chester’s final relinquishment of purstit, saying, when 
Hellice ‘had contIuded with the’ discovery of her 
ladyship at Sorel Place: 

“T see the hand of Providence through if all, Hel- 


| lice.’ How strangely you have been preserved through 


all your perils. I cannot’ praise you enough for your 
courage, your resoluteness, and your’ presence of 
mind. What could have ststained you thronghout 
these dangers ?” 

“ A trust ina higher Power than Mr. Anchester’s 
or mine own!” answered the young East Indian, reve- 
rently, “and a hope—a hope——” 

“A hope that has found realization,” said Lady 

tedwoode, comprehending the unfinished sentence, 
and holding Hellice still mote closely and lovingly. 


| “T owe you my life, my child. But for your wish to 


visit the spot where I was supposed to be drowned, 
I should have fallen a victim te the cruelty of my 
enemies!” 

“ There is one thing I must explain, dear mother,” 
said Hellice, with agitation. “It will elear away the 
last cloud between us. I refer to my presence in your 
chamber that night——” 

“T do not desire any explanation. I cannot listen 
toone. I suspect the truth, but T cannot bear that you 
should vindicate yourself to your own mother!” 

“T must explain, dearest mother,” said Hellice, 
gently, but firmly. 

She narrated the events of that night which had 
sent her forth from Redwoode, a homeless wanderer. 
She did not spare Cecile now—the false and treache- 
rous Cecile who had since aimed another deadly blow, 
at the baroness—but fold the entire story frankly and 
unreservedly. 

While these; explanations were progressing) the 
gray dawn began to be flashed’ with the banners’ of 
the approaching sen. 
sun arose, brilliant and unclouded, from the sea, 
transforming the dew-drdps on the trées and blades 
of grass into glittering diamonds, arousing all the life, 





accompanied them from the house, 
The fresh air gaye the baroness both strength and | 
courage. She leaned on Sir Richard’s arm, and 


beauty and spléndour of a summer morning in the 
conutry. ‘ 
“The sunshine has broken forth at last,” said 


* 

%; dy 
Triple, 
boats 


Redwoode. Cecile is not your child, and Hel! ttlie rooms which Mr. THwtighte 


The flushes deepened and thw’ 


Lady Redwoode in a thrilling voice. “No more 
shadows for us, my darling.” ‘ 

Hellice comprehended the words in their double 
sense, and echoed their meaning. 

Lady Redwoode’s head being unprotected from the 
sun, the trio resolved to wait where they were for 
the return of Mr. Haughton. The interim was 
occupied with farther explanations and thanksgivings, 
and all were surprised at the speed of their messen- 
ger, when, at length, a double-seated, open ——_ 
came up, witha driver on the box, and Mr. Haugh- 
ton seated in state on the front seat, surrounded by 
miscellaneous packages. 

Leaving the vehicle’ and its driver at a little dis- 
tance beyond earshot, Mr, Haughton alighted and 
approached eo Geaabect full ‘of bundles, and 
his face , with a conécidusness of duty well 

rf. y 16 
ue 


yrémaining veil; thus 
8. The other requisitions, 
i spirit, bestowed upon the driver. 
entered the carriage and were driven 


broad day when they 
landlord was in waiting 
y were“itsbered up to 

Ges nad ently en- 
gaged. A parlour and bedroom® were assigned to 
the ladies on ohe side the hall, and two bedrooms 
were assigned to the gentlemen directly opposite. 
The four, however, entered the little parlour, where 
a neat breakfast, spread out tempti waited thém. 

“The Sone. Mcsted ee Frot ehickens 
will be up directly, sir,” said. the! landlord to Mr. 
Haughton, with a curious side-glance at the veiled 
ladies. “Anything more, sir?” ... 

Mr. Haughton replied in the negative. 

The landlord withdrew, aid’ Dady “Redwoode 
and Hellice entered their little bedchamber, bathed 
their faces and smoothed their tresses, soon return- 
ing to the parlour, where they“ weré joined by the 
gentlemen, whose toilets had also beén renovated. 

The promised délicacies were stedming on tho 
table with appetizing odour.’ The party sat ‘down 
to their’ fépast, but had scarcely taken their seats, 
when an irascible voice was heard in the corridor, 


crying : 
vy Hers, some of you rascals! I thought I ordered 


my breakfast at half-past six! It is’ seven o’elock 
Se 4 


“T ought to know that voice!” exolaimed the 
baronet. “ It is Mr. Kenneth’s.” 

“He's the individual then I robbed of his, bréak- 
fast, I suppose,” said Mr. Haughton, coolly. 

Sir Richard sprang up impetuously, rushed to the 
door, and encountered, as he expected, the old lawyer 
in the pasdage. " 

“Sir Richard Haughton! You here!” exclaimed 
Mr. Kenneth, in astonishment. 

“Tt sééms so, Mr.’ Kénneth,” ‘said the baronet, 
gaily. “We have robbed you of your breakfast. 
Conié’ in and share it with us!” 

“T am in no mood for unseemly gaiety,” responded 
the old lawyer, incensed at the unrestrained 
joy and delight beaming from every feature of Sir 
Richard’s fine face. “I have come to this plate one 
sad errand, Sir Richard Hanghton. Although you 
seem already to haye forgottén thé terrible fate of 
Lady Redwoode, my heart is too full of mourning 
for it to indulge in laughter!” 

“T know it, old friend, I know it,” said the baronet. 
“But Hellice is with me hére !” ssl ak 

The lawyer took a step towards the parlour. 

“JT should like to see Miss Hellice,* he ‘sai 
“but I shoyld be only 4 cloud on your rejoicing. 
‘cannot forget so soon——” ” 

“Can you not comprehend why Iam smiling and 
glad?” asked the baronet. -“ You remember what is 
said about he that was dead is alive again—I am 
happy to quote correctly. . You smidurn “Lady ‘Red- 
woode dead! I rejoice with Lady Redwodie living!” 
Taking the arm of the astbutidéd lawyer, he drew 





him into the parlour, into the very présen @nce of the” 
baroness. 1 antic 
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Then followed a scene of the wildest rejoicing. 

Lady Redwoode gavé her -hand to her faithful 
friend, and he covered .it with kisses, so delighted 
that his character .of « staid and sagacions lawyer 
was well nigh Jost ‘for ever: 
beside himself ‘with’ joy, and. was only brought: to 
himself at last: by. a series of grave! rebukes from 


Mr. Haughton. 

“ I wasas much surprised as you are, Mr. Kenneth,” 
said Mr, Haughton, severely, * but. J did not ae 
my enthusiasm to'runiaway with my wits. |. is 
breakfast waiting—and, if I mistake not, you are the 
sane gentleman who was nearly in one of the 
unfortunate servants of) this inn, for being behind 
time with your food. I'l) just ring for an extra 
plate. :° Take your seat, sir!” 7 

A species of order being thus established, the 

proceeded. Explanations were madeagain 
over the coffee. Mr. Kenneth was 
Hellice had been ri zed as the true and only 
— of the hoes paend silatiliens i ——— 
and hearty appr e ition. . Sir 
explained tik dabee! Hellice’s presénce' in Lady 
Redwoode’s chamber on the fatal night preceding her 
expulsion from Redwoode, and Mr. Kenneth declared 
that it was plain that Cecile had been the guilty one, 
He added that his sister had suffered from an attack 
of in Uiaeeh at by pr erie banc 
poisone nent similar attac! ro 
the fact, ‘The guilt of Mr. Forsythe and‘ Cecile was 
then dischased, and the lawyer said : 

“We must go back to Redwoode this very day. 
That impostor must be driven from her position as 
mistress of Redwoode. If we could only prove that 
Hellice is your child, dear Lady Redw 

“T know she is,” said her la yship, quietly. “My 
knowledge is sufficient for me!” 

“But Cevile has ‘been acknowledged already. If 
we only had proofs!” sighed the lawyer. “Let us 
trust that’ something may occur to give your convic- 
tions weight in the eyes of the law. If that old 
Hindoo ‘would betray herself, for of course she knows 
which of the two girls is her own grand-daughter!” 

“She knows, and so do I!” said Lady Redwoode, 
brightly. “We will go home to-day 


as you say, 
Mr. Kenneth. ‘What will Cecile and Andrew say | 


when they behold me alive? What will Cecile say, 
pi she knows her guilt discovered, and heridentity 
own?” : , 


OHAPTER L. 
Over all men hangs « doubtful fate : 


One ote Ff what another is bereft; 
The frugal deities haye only left 
A common bauk of hap; below. 


Maintain’d, like nature, by an ebb and flow. 
, Sir Robert 


WITHIN its handsome drawing-room were gathered 
forthe last tinie the three personages whose ambition 
and vices had wrought so much ¢vil’to the baroness 
—evil from ‘which* had sprung a great and lasting 
good. No shadow of impending retribution clouded 
the fair blonde face of Cecile Forsythe, as, in deepest 
mourning, she occupied a luxurious fauteuil. 
blue eyes looked placidly out from under her golden 
curls, and a satisfied smile “lingered “about ‘her 
mouth. She was contented and “happy. Andrew 
Forsythe, smiling and animated, sat uear her, and 
Renee, the Hindoo ayah, gorgéous in» fashionable 
array, half-reclined on a ‘sofa, abstractedly twi Jing 
about her fingers the costly rings with which they 
‘Were covered. 

They were like children, sporting unconsciously 
upon the brink of a fearful chasm, and no. premoni- 
tion warned’them of their peril. 

They had been discussing ‘the previous day’s visit 
of Luke Jenson, and had satisfied themselves that 


Lady Redwoode had been sacrificed to his fears and‘ 


cupidity. They had found the man 80 ready to en- 
tertain thoughts of crime, that ‘they knew his ‘con- 
science and heatt would be'alike deaf to any possible’ 
entreaties on the part of his’victim. They were satis- 
fied also that, though herladyship might offer greater 
bribes than they had done, Jenson would be true to 
them and his own safety. 

“Her ladyship is dead now, without any doubt,” 
said Renee) her eyes glowering with sated hatred. 
“She is lying under the sea at last. I am glad of it. 
I never liked her, with her proud ways and grand 
airs. Lady Redwoode dead, and Hellice homeless! 
When I stepped ‘over this threshold I said to my- 
self that both those things should be accomplished— 
and they are!” ba 

“But why did you hate Hellice?” asked Mr. For- 
sythe, indolently, although the: colour in his face 
changed as he uttered the name of her who alone 
heid his heart: “She never harmed”you m 

“She was in my way. She was in Cecile’s way. 
If she had rs fe her cards better, she would have 
been mistress here instead of Cecile: Ihate her. I 


—_—_— 


He seemed like a man. 


‘train, 
} Our 


informed that j take 


Her }' 





always hated her. She-has her mother’s grand, 
| adcusing angel. Her blue eyes held Jambent light- 


ways.” . 4 

~ (Renee checked herself abruptly, with a startled 
air, and looked at Psst ia with keen scrutiny, 
Cecile was humming softly, and keeping time to her 
music by tapping thearm of her chair. . Forsythe 
was. very quietly, ,but neither byword. nor 
look did he otherwise betray that he had heard and 
comprehended the Hindoo’s. unguarded words. 

“ Jenaon ought to be back here to-night to tell us 
that his work is done,” observed Cecile, musingly. 
fT half him this afternoon. There is a 
‘ou. Know, fromthe north, that is not a 
ugh express. I feel safe at last, Andrew, I 
have no longer fears of My. Anchester and Hellice. 


so,” said the ayah, with a quiet air of 
am ne, to rooms, and 
ke possession of Bedwoode' mite” 

‘But, ee, ecile, quickly, “ you 
cannot, do 4 5 ry he servants will talk. *Paaple 
will surmise | something is wro peter 

“Let them then,” said Renee, insolently. “ The 
servants haye discovered by this time that I am the 


ition 
i And bei 
command, “ 


blissful, was yet as stern and sorrowful-es that of an 


nings, her mouth wore an indeserfbable éxpression 
of scorn and loathing.- She looked like a Nemesis. 

Cecile stared. at her. for one moment, as if .fasci- 
nated.. Then, with a wild, horrified shriek, she fell 
lifeless .to the floor. 

The Hindoo ayah, with the cry of.a wounded beast, 
bounded towards the prostrate figure, gathered it to 
her bosom, saw a crimson stream ‘issuing from Ce- 
cile’s_ mouth, and believed her dying. Her fierce love 
for the unconscious woman burst forth in a torrent 
of fierce invectives against the baroness and Hellice. 
She wailed and mourned as one without sense or 
ee She forgot the presence of others in her 

rief madness. 

“She is. dead! she is dead!” she moaned, in wild 
self-abandonment. “Look at Renee, my pet, my 
sweet, my golden-haired capqhter of the sun. The 
shall not-hurt you, my own. I will defend you wi 
my life. Are you not mine? Does not the blood of 
Renee lie cold in your veins? Are you not of 
Renee’s blood, the child of her child, the all she has 
to love? Come back! come back, my blue-eyed 


reak mistress.of Redwoode.: I am willing that. you } darli 
should haye the name,. but I shall be the true ruler 
I elall Soke poeeeeniee of ;Lady Redwoode’s 


here. 
apartments ¥- 
Ceeile’s face. flushed ra gee but she offered no 
her. objections.. In truth, she did not dare so to 
o.: The -Hindoo was absolutely, intoxicated with 


prosperity, and felt herself mistress, not.only of Red- 
Me eede 


j but of the two shrinking creatures before 
her, It was to her they owed fhieir peneseh gram 
deur. With a single touch she could b the 
bubble of, their success, and bring them down to 
poverty and ruin. She heldjin‘her keeping a secret, 
which, if it were but faintly whispered abroad, 
would elevate the missing Hellice, and depress the 


proud and overbearing Cecile to a dependant’s place. | ¢ 


Mrs. Forsythe felt at that, moment as if she could 
never know @ moment’s security or happiness while 
Renee lived., The feeling was echoed in her hus- 
band’s heart. 

“Do as you choose, Renee,” she said, coldly. 

“ T intend todo so,” was the gleeful response. “‘ I 
am at the top of the ladder now, and nothing can 
throw me down. I have reached the summit of my 
hopes at last!” 

here was a brief silence, which was broken by 
the rumbling of -wheels,on the carriage-drive.. They 
stopped abruptly at the front portico, and Renee ga- 
thered up, her figure into a more graceful attitude. 
Mr. Forsythe appeared intent on a portfolio of choice 
engravings, and Cecile flung out her perfumed, 
black-bordered handkerchief that it might be ready 
for instant use. 

‘““ A. visit of condolence,” she murmured. “ We 
are really. making many friends, Andrew. Who can 
it be?” © 

The question was prompted by a loud cry that 
rang out from the hall, a cry of joy—wild and in- 
cre gk oD ima to, well up from the very souls 
of the utterers. 

A moment later, and it was hushed as if by magic. 

Before the three confederates had time to medi- 
tate upon, the snanlarty of the oceurrence, the door 
was thrown open, and the gray-headed old footman, 
flushed and eager, exclaimed, loudly: 

“ Visitors, madam... Visitors, sir-—— 

Cecile frowned blackly at this style of announce- 
ment, but the man paid no heed to her, dis- 
pleasure, He actually capered, back. again, and 
ushered in, with a grand floyrish, Sin Richard Hangh- 
ton and Mr. Kenneth, followed by two veiled ladies, 


” 


‘and Mr. William Haughton: 


The confederates instinctively arose. 
“To what do we owe this intrusion?” demanded 


“Cecile, superciliously, without even: a glance at the 


ladies. “Mr. Kenneth forgets that his services are 
no longer réquired at Redwoode. As to Sir Richard 
Haughton——” > ' 

The old lawyer interrupted Cecile by a com- 
manding gesture, 

“My, services have not yet been dispensed with 

Lady Redwoode,” he said, sternly, and signi- 
ficantly. “I shall not go hence, until she bids me 
go. I recognize no authority here but hers——” 

“How? What ?” cried the confederates in a breath, 
their eyes fixed upon the taller and statelier of the 
ladies, ‘while their faces ‘paled in sudden and awful 
terror. 

“T mean that you, Mrs. Forsythe, are not owner 
here. “Lady Redwoode is alive and well—ia hére! 
Her daughter is with her—her own and only child, 
Héliicé' Avon !” 

By'one impulse, Lady Redwoode and Hellice flung 
back their heavy veils. The face of the latter was 
bright with joy and gladness, tempered only by a 
pitying smile. ar dwoode’s countenance, while 
indicative of a at rest, of a heart supremely 


“She is recovering,” said Mr. Kenneth, quietly. 
“She hae only burst # small blood-yessel. Give 
her air and water and she will recover !” 

The Hindoo released Cecile, placing her on a couch. 
She sprinkled her face with water, and fanned her 
constantly. : The Bwgecs prophecy was speedily ful- 
filled, Occile came slowly back to consciousness. 

Her eyes unclosed, and she looked at the stern face 
of the baroness, at the pitying one of Hellice, at Mr. 
Forsythe, who stood as if frozen to stone. 

s “I-—I deny it !” she whispered, faintly. “I am 
her daughter.” 

But Renee, remembering her self-betrayal, stood 
silent and sullen, with fierce face and glowering 


yes. 

“Thave been mercifully saved thrice from a ter- 
rible death!” said Lady Redwoode, solemnly. “I 
shall not accuse you to the world, Cecile, of 
to kill me—you whom! claimed as my child, whom 
thought true, loving and good! And you, Andrew, 
whom I loved ag a son, whom my late husband loved 
and trusted—I.haye no reproaches to offer you !” 

Mr, Forsythe gasped for breath. 

“T have come back to my own,” continued the 
baroness, her face transfigured to more than human 
loveliness, ‘I have brought with me my child. No 
doubt attends my recognition of Hellice’s identity,” 
and she drew the happy girl nearer to her, holding 
her arm,about her tenderly. “Your, reign, Andrew 
and Cecile, is over. Redwoode can no longer be 
your home,” 

Mr. Forsythe could not reply. 
faintly. 

“Mr. Kenneth,” said Lady Redwoode, turning to 
her faithful friend, “ please let the servants be sum- 
moned, I want tosee their honest faces and hear 
their glad. welcome. Hellice must be introduced to 
them 4s my child. Yon must, explain whatever is 
necessary to make the. matter clear, for my 
daughter’s identity and position mnst not lie under 
any obscurity.” 

The lawyer joyfully hastened to do her ladyship’s 
bidding, 

The mess and Hellice removed their bonnets 
and shawls. Mr, Kenneth gave his arm to Lady 
Redwoode. Sir Richard followed with Hellice. 
Mr. Haughton, with a triumphant expression, brought 
up the rear. 

The servants of Redwoode had all been gathered 
into the old hall, incredulous, joyful, expectant. At 
sight of the mother and daughter, a loud cheer arose 
to the very roof—a shouting that seemed endless. 
It terminated at last, and then Mr. Kenneth said 
simply that Lady Redwoode had. been rescued from 
drowning, by a fisherman, who had taken her to his 
cottage, where.she, had fallen ill of afever in conse- 
quence of her onporeny, She had been brought home 
by Sir Richard Haughton and her daughter, Miss 
Hellice Avon. Then followed an explanation of the 
mystery attending the two. girls, and its final solu- 
tion tothe mother’s satisfaction. 

Again the vaulted roof rang with acclamations. 

Neyer was ascene more bright than that in the 

id old hall, and never was a darker contrast than 
+ presented by those disappointed, scowling faces 
in the doorway! . 

What words can speak the desperation of Andrew 
Forsythe, as he marked, with unavailing love and 
passion, the star-like besuty of Hellice, knowing 
that her eyes could never ld0k kindly upon him, who 
had attempted her mother’s life, knowing the barrier 
between them, and yet ready to lay himself down at 
her feet in very anguish and despair, and breathe 
out his worthless existence! 

It was all over at last—the sorrow and sufferi 


Cecile moaned 





of Lady Redwoode, of Hellice, of Sir Kichard.. The 
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desolation, the anguish, the wore all 
past and for ever! They were all over—the useless 
struggles with destiny, the wild questionings of a 
atrango fate, the sleepless nights, the lonely hours, 
the painful indecisions; and for them the light of 
a perfect happiness had dawned, to be thenceforth 
eloudless and unbroken! They were all over, too— 
the schemings and plottings of the guilty confede- 
rates, and for them remained only the pangs of re- 
morse, bitter repinings, and a dead level of misery. 

The romance and the excitement were beginning 
already to fade out of these lives we have portrayed, 
and to each was coming what it most deserved— 
supreme happiness, or supreme joylessness. 

ady Redwoode and her friends returned to the 
drawing-room, while Cecile, Mr. Forsythe, and Renee, 
stole up-stairs to mourn together over their blasted 
hopes. The baroness did not see them again. She 
could not bear to look upon the faces she had loved, 
and read in their features their falseness and 
treachery. She desired to dismiss them entirely 
from her life and thoughts, and in this effort she was 
successful. 

A brief illness followed Cecile’s bursting of & 
blood-vessel, but it was not serious. Renee and 
Mr. Forsythe did not quit her side, however, fearing 
to meet the gaze even of the servants since their 
downfall. The confederates were thus compelled to 
remain a week at Redwoode, and during that week 
several important events occurred. 

The principal of these was the death of Anchester. 
The fishermen took him back to the manse where 
Hellice had found shelter from his persecutions, and 
the worthy minister and his wife cared for him like 
the good Samaritans they were. Mr. Locke strove 
hard to win the East Indian to a state of penitence, 
and he succeeded, when Anchester learned that his 
wound was fatal and his hours were numbered. The 
giant proved a very coward when he knew that the 
adversary he must next encounter was named Death. 
In his abject fear, influenced, let us hope, by a spirit 
of regret for his wrong-doing, he wrote a full con- 
fession of the secret, by which he had held sway over 
Cecile and Mr. Forsythe, and this confession, signed 
in his latest moment, and witnessed by the Lockes, 
was at once forwarded to Lady Redwoode. 

It was to the effect that he had been the intimate 
friend of Horatio Glintwick; that he had attended 
him in his last illness, and had been with him 
when he died. It detailed how Anchester, re- 
clining in an adjoining room, had listened to and 
witnessed the final interviews of Horatio Glintwick 
with Renee, the Hindoo ayah, with Cecile, and with 
Hellice, Glintwick’s reputed twin-daughters. These 
interviews were separate and confidential. To 
Hellice, Horatio Glintwick had said simply that one 
of the girls was not his daughter, but the daughter 
of his sister, the baroness of Redwoode. If she 
were chosen as Lady Redwoode's child, he bade her 
share equally with Cecile, else she would wrong her 
cousin. To Renee, the Hindoo, he said that she 
must be on her guard and keep their secret well. 
To Cecile he unburdened his heart. He told her 
how he had taken his sister's child from her, and by 
what means he hoped to make his own daughter an 
heiress. He then declared plainly and without cir- 
cumlocution that Cecile was his own daughter, and 
that Hellice was his niece. He advised Cecile to 
secure to herself a recognition as Lady Redwoode’s 
daughter and heiress, and then, as an afterthought, 
bade her be kind to her cousin whose place she 
would usurp. 

The matter was thus settled beyond all doubt. 
Anchester’s dying confession and declaration were 
enough for the eyes of the world. Lady Redwoode 
needed no farther confirmation of the fact of Hellice’s 
identity. 

Mr. Kenneth exhibited this document to the con- 
federates before they went away. It was not neces- 
sary—their last hope had been crushed before. Lad 
Redwoode continued to them an annuity, and wit 
this to dépend upon, the three conspirators, con- 
spirators no longer, quitted Redwoode, a week after 
the return of Lady Redwoode and her daughter. 
They drove out of the lodge gates just at the sunset- 
hour. 

The glorious beams of the radiant sunset trans- 
formed the gray old mansion into an Aladdin's palace. 
The windows seemed set with panes of gold and 
diamond. Its lofty and grand proportions were more 
than ever imposing. The trees, the parks, the lawas, 
the groves, were an appropriate setting for the stately 
old home. It was a fitting abode for virtue and hap- 

ines. 

: Mr. Forsythe set his teeth firmly together, and a 
tear ran down his cheek. Cecile, pale as death, 
looked so intently that she seemed photographing 
the place on her heart. Renee covered her face in 
=. 

Thus they drove away in sorrow and disgrace from 
the home they had justly forfeited. 





They did not linger in land. They took 
sage to Se nt nee ved tees in safety. Their 
annuity procured them # decent and comfortable sub- 
sistence, without the luxuries they had so coveted. 
Here Cecile, accustomed as she was to the climate, 
quickly faded into a fretful, querulous, frowning 
woman, without beauty and without grace. un- 
quiet heart jet: her beauty far more than a torrid 
sun could have done. In the dowdy, ill-dressed, ill- 
looking woman of a year later, one could scarcely find 
a trace of the once pretty and admired Cecile. 

They were sitting on the verandah of their bun- 

low one evening, just a year after their departure 
me England, Cecile ill-naturedly bemoaning her 
fallen estate, while sho now and then froetfully 

lanced at her sickly babe in Renee’s arms. Andrew 

orsythe, worn and haggard, ld@king like the shadow 
of what he onoe had been, was engaged in looking 
over a packet of newspapers he had just received 
from England. Suddenly, he uttered an exclamation 
that startled the woman at his side. 

He had discovered in a court journal a notice of 
the marriage of Miss Hellice Avon, only daughter 
of Lady Redwoode of Redwoode, to Sir Richard 
Haughton. The notice was followed by an elaborate 
account of the rare beauty and grace of the young 
bride, the happiness of the bridegroom, the number 
of bridemaids, the jewels worn by Lady Redwoode, 
with farther fashionable particulars, every word 
of which was a stab to Andrew Forsythe. He read 
it through, flung down the paper, and strode off with 
a face so dark and agonized and a step so fierce that 
Cecile and Renee were amazed. The wife picked up 
the paper, glanced at the half-column that had so 
disturbed her husband, then bowed her head and 
wept tears bitterer than she had ever shed. 

Surely, Lady Redwoode and Hellice were avenged. 

The lives of the baroness and her daughter, 
during their months of continual intercourse before 
the marriage of the latter, flowed in « tranquil, 
pleasant stream. Their hearts became knit together 
Ke bonds - a that could never be broken. The 

ess of a divine content ed their souls, 
and Lady Redwoode was rail at last for her years 
of sorrowful yearning over the child of whom she 
had been so long bereft. When Hellice, after some 
moaths of waiting, married Sir Richard Haughton, 
the young baronet proved the truth of the trite say- 
ing that in him her ladyship had “ gained a son.” 
The family cirele at Redwoode is one of the happiest 
in the kingdom. Lady Redwoode and Lady Haugh- 
ton are leaders in society, benefactresses of the poor, 
and friends of the needy. Sir Richard Haughton is 
blessed among men. 

Mr. Kenneth still resides at Redwoode, an honoured 
member of the household. He is as round and rosy 
as when first introduced to the reader, but his face 
has gained additional wrinkles, and his hair is as 
white as snow. 

Miss Kenneth resides at Holly Bank, and she fre- 
quently alludes in her conversations with her rector 
and curate, on the occasions of their weekly visits, 
to “my friend, Lady Haughton, Lady woode’s 
daughter.” 

argaret Sorel, the divorced wife, retired to Sorel 
Place. Here she lived in dreary solitude, attended 
upon by the Jensons, who had become soured by 
their failures in crime, and here she died within a 
week of the marriage of Sir Richard Haughton. 
Her brother succeeded to her property, ran through 
it, and died poor. The Jensons were sent adrift by 
ped new o— . Sorel Place, and retired to a 
cabin near that of Rills, where they are spen 
the remainder of their days in labouring ate 
their wag | bread. 

When Hellice and Sir Richard went away on their 
bridal tour, they revisited the scenes in Scotland, 
where the former had endured so much persecution 
from Anchester. They carried liberal and costly 
norte the old minister and his wife, and good Mr. 

@, with tears in his eyes, as he looked on the 
rare and lovely face framed in its rippling hair, said 
that he had fulfilled the scripturo prophecy, and in 
entertaining Hellice had “ entertained an angel un- 
awares.” 

THE END. 


AMONG the announcements of the day it was read 
that at the Privy Council Lord Chelmsford had an 
audience of Her Majesty, and delivered up the Great 
Seal ; and that the Queen was graciously pleased to 
deliver the Great Seal to Lord Cairns. This Great 
Seal must be more of a mystery generally than the 
“8 er’s Mace "—the bauble of which Cromwell 
pe e 80 disrespectfully—the Throne, or the Crown. 

he Great Seal, however, is somewhat more of. a 

ble reality than the Throne, 
Seal aforesaid actually exists. The so-called seal 
consists of two silver discs, closely fitting one to 
the other, in appearance not much unlike two bright 


‘ice, and his struggles among the floating 


tin saucepan-lids without handles; and these discs, 
on being separated, would reveal on the inner 
surface of the one a deeply-cut device of the Queen 
with representations of the cardinal vir- 
tues around her; and on the other, Her Majesty 
sitting on a highly-caparisoned korse, attended oy a 
e. These two silver discs are, in fact,the matrix 
y means of which is formed that enormous wax 
seal (nearly as big as a = pie) commonly known 
as the Great Seal of England, and which is affixed to 
all those Acts of the Sovereign which it is the Royal 
pleasure publicly to make known. It is clear, 
therefore, that the new Lord Chancellor; he 
receives the Great Seal from Her Majesty, can 
neither put it in his waistcoat pocket nor tie it to 
his watch-chain, and thatthe very large sum ex- 
pended on wax at the Patent Office (bees’-wax, not: 
sealing-wax) is easily explained. 


THE WITCH FINDER. 


———_@—_——_ 
CHAPTER VI. 


Miss STouGurTon stopped beside a couch, at one side 
of the room, and drew out @ portion of its framework, 
which was moveable, and thus developed itself into a 
very good substitute for a bedstead. She then 
brought from a closet a mattress, blankets, pillows, 
everything necessary, and made upa bed upon the 
couch. It was her own. bed.that she was thus 
devoting to her unexpected guest, and she had 
scarcely finished getting it ready for his use, when 
the old commen made his appearance. 

“Tam glad you have come,” exclaimed she, with 
a sigh of relief. “I am anxious about him.” And 
she waved her hand towards the insensible form of 
Philip. “He is still. unconscious, cold as a stone, 
and covered with bruises, owing to his falls yee 

ieces. 
You. must put him to bed instantly,” and she indi- 
cated the couch she had provided. “The first step 
for his recovery is to get dry clothes upon him.” 

“Or rather to get the wet ones off,” rejoined 
Trueaxe, with an attempt to be cheerful. “Bring 
me the light, and—” 

“Oh, rporal Trueaxe! goodness gracious!” 
shrieked rather than said Miss Stoughton. “You 
do not consider that I am a single woman, and—and 
that I never held a light on such—such an occasion 
in all my life!” 

“Well, you must do now as I tell you,” rejoined 
Trueaxe, persisting sturdily in the train of ht 
she had interru, “You hold that light so that 
Ican see who it is that we are about to doctor. 
Let me say to you that afore I play the good 
Samaritan, I always look at the chap who is fallen 
by the wayside, to see if he isn’t one of the thieves 
instead of the honest traveller.” 

had flashed 


While he was s , Te 
the rays of her ip upon the pale features of 
Philip, and the effect upon the ao was as on 
as instantaneous. He turned y pale, and his 
entire manner showed that he was astounded. 

“ Philip Ross?” he exclaimed, 6 

The judge's niece nodded. 

“ The commander of the ship Harbinger !” pursued 
the old corporal. “ Inthe name of ess how did 
he come here ? Why is he alone ? What has 
pened ? Where is the ship in which he sailed seven 
months ago for England ?” 

“ You know must as much about it, Corporal Trus- 
axe, as I do,” replied Miss Stoughton. “ Herehe is, 
alone, and but just alive, as you see; and as to 
the binger, his sailors and passengers, I am as 
ignorant as one dead. It is certain, however, that 
somet! dreadful has " 

“ Something dreadful mysterious!” declared 
Trueaxe, his head dubiously. “ What can 
be the nature of this horrible mystery? Oan this 
terrible witchcraft business be at the bottom of this 
trouble? Perhaps the Harbinger was bewitched ?— 
a spell put upon her? They dosayshe ought to have 
arrived a month ago! Per if I t+ known 
P ever since he was a boy—but, no, it can't be 
possible that he is a dealer in these diabolical 
mysteries! And yet,” he added, after a long pause, 
“it’s mighty suspicious! Here he is, coming from 
no one knows where, no one knows how! Do yon 
suppose,” snd he sunk his voice to a whisper, “do. 
you suppose that he’s been trying to fly on a broom- 
stick and fallen into the water? They dosay that a 
witch can’t fly over a steeple———” 

“Oh, itis nothing of this kind,” interrupted Miss 
Stoughton, impatiently. ‘“ He'll die if you go on in. 
this way! Only see how wot heis! How cold! how: 


pale!” 

“ Oh, yes,” anaweréd Co: “and very 
interesting he is to you, in his present condition; Miss 
I remember how 


Temperance, no doubt! 





much you thought of him, and it’s very pleasant for you 
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to have him here, in this battered and melancholy 
style, and be his nurse while he’s ill, and all this sort 
of thing! What better fortune for you ——” 

ar on waste ~ ag in this manner,” age od 
ru emperance, © greatest anxiety, for 
she began to think that Philip would die before the 
corporal got to work. ‘‘Don’t you see how weak he 
is? _Let..me implore you, dear Corporal Trueaxe, to 
put him to bed, and we’ll talk as much as you please 

“ Very mm to serve you,” answered the 
corporal, ipping off his coat. “ You must help me, 
however, and be lively. I shall want one of the 
judge’s shirts, a Pair of a comb for his 
hair, some punch—hot punch, enough fort wo 
—a warming-pan, some gruel, towels, hot water, soap, 
brandy, rum, salts, hartshorn, all of this, and as much 
of anything else as you happen to haye handy! I’ve 
no medical works except a physical g’ y, but 
I've seen enough of wars, slashing and shooting, to 
treat a case of this description, a mere faint like, and 
you will see that I’ve not been weighed in the 
“a and found wontes Rs ve 

emperance was delighted to see him beginnin 
his operations. 

“Let us have a big woollen shirt and a pair of 
stockings!” said the corporal. 

Miss 8 hton hastened to the kitchen, and from 
thence in different directions, in quest of the needful 
articles, while Corporal Trueaxe seized one of the 
boots of the young sailor, and commenced tugging at 
it. The boots were finally removed, but not till they 
were cut off, and by this time Miss Stoughton re- 
turned with all the supplies necessary to Philip fora 
change of his garments. 

“ Ah, there you are, all right,” said the old cor- 
poral, with an approving smile, as Temperance 
placed the things before him. ‘ When all is ready I 
will let know, and be sure to have your punch 
made before I call you. He must be well rubbed 
and dried, and have his nostrils and lips bathed with 
something warm, either rum or whiskey : you needn't 
be afraid of making too much of this medicine, for, 
pA font drink it, it shan’t be wasted, not a single 

p Of it.” 

The j ’s niece returned to the kitchen, where 
she busied herself in the preparation of 
warm drinks, and light refreshments, not forgetting 
a bowl of hot punch, and a piece of toasted bread to 
dip in it. It was not till the old corporal’s face 
— at the kitchen door, that she paused in her 


“ You can come in now,” said he, “ and be a min- 
istering angel just as much as you wish, for my 
re ;” and he wiped his damp brow, drawing a long 

reath. “I’ve had quite enough of that sort of 
thing for the present. . What I shall do now is to 
minister to myself a little, particularly in the matter 
of liquid refreshment.” 

Miss Stoughton called his attention to an immense 
bowl of steaming punch that she had provided for 
him, and then led the way to the presence of her 
unconscious guest. 

“ He is surely coming to his senses,” she murmured 
after a long look at his pale features. : 

“ Well, he +. to be,” declared Trueaxe, “for I 
shall soon have lost mine, if you’ve made this punch 
as strong as usual.” 

“ There’s a flush on his cheeks,” pursued Temper- 
ance, with her eyes fixed rapturously upon the 
countenance before her. ‘“ The rosy hue of life!” 

“ Or rather of a drubbing,” responded the 
corporal. “ You can’t imagine how vigorously, but 
kindlyI treated him. The truth is, when I take hold 
of a thing I go into it thoroughly. Do you know how 
I happened to be called Trnueaxe?” 

“T have heard, of course,” replied Temperance, 
busy with her ministrations, “ but at this moment I 
cannot recall the reason.” 

“ Then I'll tell you,” said the corporal, taking a 
drink from her bowl, and seating himself in a chair 
before the fire. “My ancestor, Godfrey Trueaxe, 
the first of the name, came over to England with 
Robert the ueror, or William—I forget which— 
or, perhaps, with both. The name of my said an- 
cestor had been called until then simple Godfrey, 
but he carried one of them old-fashioned battle- 
axes, with a handle about the size of an ordinary 
steeple, and he cut and carved with his weapon in 
such a manner be 4 battle-field of his master, 
that he was finally dab a knight, and received the 
name of Trueaxe. He was the tenth in a direct 
line from me, and the whole family, from that day to 
this, have all been fighting men—famous warriors 


“ He moves!” interrupted Temperance. 
“ Then I'll move also,” said the corporal, finishing 


his punch, and 
hot for but 
better can I do, 
4 BOW 


“ You've got your room too 
hom let saan te 

to @ ani you up 
with young coptain? “Hang 





me! you are young enough yet, Miss Temperance, 
and pretty enough to make his heart go on a canter! 
But tell me where you found him?” 

“ Down by the ses, at the spot where our boat is 
usually lying !” 

“ But how did he come there? Did you see any- 
thing of a shipwreck? a boat upset? or any clue to 
his a gyveence ? Was anybody else visible?” 

iss Stonghton explained now, that, at the first 
alarm, she had seen a light and two men moving on 
the ice, and how the men had suddenly disappeared 
from her sight, but she did not tell the corporal that 
the missing man was Mr. Waybrook, for the same 
soaoe which had before kept her silent abeut 

“ And so, the other one’s there yet?” commented 
Trueaxe, with asigh, full of good-natured sympathy. 
“Hang me! it’s too late to look for him now, for he’s 
either drowned or frozen, if he once got into the 
water. Are you sure on that point ?” 

“Well, no. I saw the men slip and fall, knocking 
their lantern against the ice and so extinguishing it, 
but what became of the other I cannot say with any 
certainty. He might have fallen upon a cake of ice, 
or might have crept back to his boat—for I take it 
eat ere was @ boat at no great distance behind 

The corporal reflected a moment, with an interest 
as visible as it was honest. 

“T must take a turn along the shore immediately,” 
said he, “ And if I can do anything for the unfor- 
tunate, I will do so.” 

“Well, whatever may be the result of your ex- 
ertions, dear Corporal Trueaxe,” remarked Temper- 
ance, “I shall not forget the great service you 
have rendered me, nor shall you go unrewarded.” 

She took from a little box upon her work-table 
several pieces of gold, and placed them in the 
broad of the corporal. 

“ Hang me!” he ejaculated, as he glanced at the 
money. “You've made no small mistake here! 
This is all gold—nota i among it.” 

‘‘That’s right—just as I intended it should be,” 
rejoined Temperance, with the most captivating 
voice and manner she could assume. “It is all 
yours. Receive it freely.” 

“ Sorry to be ty of such apparent insanity as 
to refuse money,” declared Trueaxe, “but I really 
can’t accept it. It’s too big pay for my services, if 
any pay was wanted—and equally too big as a gift.” 

“Take it,” persisted Temperance, “and mark 
what I tell = Youcan keep a secret ?” 

“ Try me ” 

“The tone in which you say that is sufficient!” 
said Temperance, arising. “As you see, something 
terrible has happened, and we have not yet received 
a hint of the nature of the calamity. You will see, 
therefore, that it would be cruel for you to say a 
word about Philip’s arrival, until we know more 
about his misfortunes. Hundreds of our people were 
expecting friends in the Harbinger, and it would be 
cruel to throw them into the anxiety which a hint 
of Philip’s return would occasion. ait, therefore, 
dear Corporal Trueaxe, wait till to-morrow morning, 
at least, and come and see me in before you say a 
word to any living soul about Philip’s arrival—about 
this visit, or about anything else that concerns this 
secret. Will you promise ?’ 

“Oh, that’s as easy as kissing!” answered the 
corporal, carelessly. ‘‘ Your reasons are all sound, 
as far as I can see, and you can depend upon my 
silence. But this money ——” 

“Oh, you will have time enough to earn it before 
Philip has taken his leave of us,” interrupted Miss 
Stoughton, as a strange shade crept over her features. 
“Tt is quite possible that Captain Ross may not be 
able to leave the house for several days, and, in 
that case, you will have to be in almost constant 
attendance upon him. This is my reason for offer- 
ing you so much money, and now I hope that your 
scruples have vanished.” 

“Well, yes, they have, for this is a new view of 
the whole matter,” said Corporal Trueaxe, as he 
slipped the gold pieces into pocket. ‘“ Depend 
upon me for an g you please, and be sure that 
I shall say nothing until you give me leave to do so.” 

* Thanks, my dear Corporal Trueaxe,” rejoined 
Temperance, as she took a light to show the old soldier 
to the door. “I shall never forget your kindness. 

s yon Miss T ” gaid th ral 

ye t, Mi ny pons e corporal, 

as he passed through the doorway, and set out home- 

ward at a ran, without looking behind him. ‘Just 
call me when you want me.” 

He in the darkness, from the view of 
the judge’s niece, for the simple reason that she lost 
no time in closing and | the door of her 
dwelling. 

The instant he was thus left to himself, the old 
corporal halted abruptly, and looked back upon the 
scene of his late ons. 





“Here’sa pretty kettle o’ fish!” he muttered. “Gold, 
plenty o’ soft words, a housefull o’ secrets, and more 
witchcraft on foot than Miss Tempy would care to 
mention! I shall mount guard over all this, and see 
if I can’t become a leetle wiser! Ill look along the 
shore with a lantern, for that other mysterious pil- 
grim, and then give all my time to Philip. Evidently, 
that boy’s in a considerable trouble.” 


OHAPTER Vil. 


AN unusual peace filled the souls of Hester Ways 
brook and her mother, as they arose to their feet, 
after the prayer in which we left them engaged. 
Calmed were their late agitations, hushed all their 
fears, and banished all the terrors with which the 
threats of the Witch Finder had for a moment in- 
spired them. As is ever the case with those who 
commit their destinies to the care of Providence, 
this noble mother and daughter had received deep in 
their innermost being the assurance that all would 
be well with them. 

“You are weeping, my love!” said Mrs.. Way- 
brook, in a voice that vibrated with its weight of 
affection, as musically as a harp vibrates under the 
touch of the wind. . 

“ It is with joy, then,” replied Hester, with a smile 
so radiant that it seemed to change her welling tears 
into diamonds. ‘It is because my fears have all van- 
ished, because my soul is at rest, because a blessing 
from heaven has descended upon us! Heaven will 
surely take care of my father and Philip, let them be 
Where they may, and bring them safely back to us!” 

“T believe it,” rejoined Mrs. Waybrook. “ We 
shall soon see them.” 

At this moment a strange pawing and sniffing 
sounded at the front door, against which some 
heavy body seemed to hurl itself repeatedly, and 
with violence. 

“ What can it be?” demanded Mrs. Waybrook, in 
a startled whisper. 

For an instant Hester remained wondering, and 
not without misgivings. 

“It is Bruno,” she then said, arising and breathing 
freely. “He's here again to see us.” 

She hastened to the door, which she opened, when 
incame an immense bear, black as (night, walking 
into the sitting-room, where he seated himself upon 
his haunches, and looked from one to the other of the 
two women with a remarkable seriousness and at- 
tention. This bear was one of the celebrities of 
Salem at that period, and his life, works and cha- 
racteristics were all topics of popular interest. 

It had been captured in the woods, whena cunning 
little cub, by Philip Ross, who had made an especial 


pet of him, brought him up with great skill and pa- 


tience, taught him a variety of tricks, and taken him 
everywhere with him, so that the bear was nearly as 
well known throughout the settlement as his master. 
By putting a stout muzzle upon him, the young sailor 
had prevented the instincts of the animal from be- 
traying him into any violence at variance with his 
acquired character, and, by putting a couple of iron 
bracelets upon his fore legs, he cured the bear 
of his fondness for hugging, for the said bracelets 
contained little points of steel which pricked the 
wearer the moment he pressed anything between his 
paws, and that, too, with a severity proportionate to 
the pressure. 

Thus mastered and trained, Bruno had become, in 
the course of a few years, a marvel of good-nature, 
sagacity, and affection. He loved his young master 
with all the fervour of that strange attachment 
which so frequently subsists between a man and his 
dog, following at his heels, carrying a basket, rolling 
over and over at his word of command, climbing trees 
when ordered to do so, and in a thousand different 
ways exhibiting his remarkable qualities. An old 
sailor, too, was Bruno, for he had made a voyage 
to England and back without being sea-sick, and he 
was also something of a hunter, he having frequently 
been into the w with Philip, and brought home 
upon his broad shoulders the deer and other game 
the owe colonist had taken. 

“Tt is Bruno, sure enough,” declared Mrs. Way- 
brook ; “ but how strangely he acts! Why don’t he 
roll over?” 

She referred to the fact that Philip had taught his 
pet to roll over and over, by way of a salute, when- 
ever he entered a house, and the bear was seldom 
known to omit this performance. 

“ And how earnestly he looks at us!” rejoined 
Hester. “I never saw him so uneasy, so wild-look- 
ing, so unlike himself. What can be the matter?” 

* And how strange that he has come alone, all the 
way to our house in the darkness!” 

“Why strange, dear mother?” demanded the 
maiden, as a faint blush appeared on her cheeks. “ It 
seems to me that he has been here often enough with 
Philip to know the way perfectly, to say nothing 
of the many good meals he has eaten with Tabby.” 
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“True ; but seven months have passed since Philip 
sailed, and many a human friendship has since then 
been forgotten.” 

“ T know it,” said Hester, “but the attachment of 
such an animal as Bruno for his master is not so 
lightly broken. Look at him, ashe sits there, re- 
garding us gravely, and evidently trying to tell 
us of some trouble. Did you ever see anything so 
cunning ?” j 

“He’s a great pet, to be sure,” responded Mrs. 
Waybrook ; “ but why is it that he is unmuzzled?” 

“T did not think of that,”.said Hester, as she 
approached the bear. “And seo! here is a piece of 
broken chain around his neck! He has escaped !” 

Mrs. Waybrook arose and joined Hester, looking 
at the broken chain and caressing its wearer. 

“ There is no mistake about it,” she then declared, 
“ He has broken loose from the shed in which Philip 
‘was accustomed to keep him, and in which the girls 
have kept him since Philip’s departure.” 

“ And why has he broken loose ?” demanded Hes-+ 
ter, as she surveyed the animal, and noticed how 
strangely gaunt and hollow his unusually sleek sides 
now appeared. “Those girls have not fed him! 
See how thin he is!" f 

“T see! I see!” murmured Mrs. Waybrook. 
“The girls are frightened half to death at all this 
witchcraft excitement, and may have resolved to 
leave the poor animal to starve, lest he should bring 
them into trouble!” 

“ Yes, that must be the explanation of the matter,” 
rejoined Hester, as she remembered how her mother 
had that same evening manifested a similar desire to 
get rid of her cat. “They must have left the poor 
thing to starve, and so he has broken loose and come 
here for his supper. Poor Bruno! you know who 
are your friends, don’t you? You shall not go 
away hungry!” 

She hastened to the table in the kitchen, and 
Bruno, who seemed to comprehend her bountiful in- 
tentions, did not lose a moment in following her, 
In a short time he was. being regaled with a liberal 
supply of provisions and water, and he at once com- 
menced his repast with a ravenousness he had never 
before been known to exhibit. 

“ The poor animal!” ejaculated Hester, with tears 
in her eyes. “ Ha, too, as well as me, has suffered 
from the absence of Philip! How hungry heis! I 
shall have to give him a whole loaf of bread, and all 
there is on the table.” 

(To be continued.) 


RED DOUGLASS. 
> -— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Wuewn the Red Douglass reached a lofty pinnacle 
on the cliff, almost overhanging the spot where the 
Dumbarton Castle had been wrecked, he saw, not 
half a leagne out, dark hull with two masts rising 
above it, no canvass spread, slowly, but surely, drifting 
in towards the rocks against which the mighty 
waves rolled in mountains only to be shivered into 
great seething drifts of foam. From the main-mast 
head fluttered a fag which he knew only too well, 
for when in his lordly pride he had féted his clan in 
his own castle in days of yore, a flag like that had 
always floated from its loftiest tower. 

For an instant, through the powerful spy-glass 
which he held to his eye, he looked upon that flag, 
and then he lowered his vision to the deck of that 
vessel, where he saw men, and to his horror also, 
women, grouped together. 

One instant he looked, the glass making every face 
clearly definable, and then gasping for breath the 
brave strong man, whom no peril of his own could 
daunt, sunk white and gasping down on the bleak, 
wind-swept rock. 

“Heavens!” he gasped, as the look-out sought to 
support him. “My Jeannie—my dear wife is there! 
It is Walt Greme and his lugger, all the way from 
Scotland. Heaven help me—must they perish before 
my eyes!” 

For a few seconds only did the Douglass yield to 
his misery and despair. Rousing himself he cried: 

“Run for my banner, Ruthven! Send it hither by 
another hand. Then get every man hither with 
ropes and poles, and have the boatmen with their 
boats venture as nearly out as they dare, for the 
lugger may yet be steered into the bay if her captain 
can be made to know that there is an entrance. 
Attend tothe last, good Ruthven, in person, for I 
dare not leave this spot. Let the guns be firedasa 
signal, if, indeed, they can be heard out there, which 
I doubt.” 

The man hurried away to obey the orders, and 
sgain the Douglass raised his glass. 

“ Yes, Jeannie, dear Jeannie, is there!” he groaned. 
“And old Margery, with her crutches. And there is 
Hammond, faithful Tom, standing by the side of my 





brave wife. I know them all. Oh, must I seethem 
perish, with no power to aid.” 

And the strong man quivered from head to foot, 
with intense agony. 

Soon a man rushed up the cliff to his side, bearing 
the red flag of his band, the same which he had used 
in Scotland, and just like that on board the lugger. 

“Stand out there where they can see it best!” 
cried the chief. “ Let it float out clear, while I watch 
to see if they take note of it on the lugger'!” 

The man obeyed, and in an instant the flag flat- 
tered gaily on the wind. 

“ Ay, they see it—they seo it!” cried the Douglass, 

“ And springing up, he tore the broad tartan scarf 
from his waist, and standing on the very pinnacle of 
the rock waved it in the air. Every outline of his 
tall majestic form thus made visible, he must’ have 
been recognized on the lugger. He saw Jeannie 
stretch out her arms towards him, then sink fainting 
to the deck. 

“TI cannot stay here and seé them perish!” he 
cried. “TI will go out there in a boat, or perish in the 
trial. If they can but see a boat in the mouth of the 
inlet they could steer their way in.” 

“Oh, my chief, do not think of that madnéss,” 
cried the man who stood by his side. “No boat 
would live an instant in the sea outside.” 

“One must—one shall!” said the chief, and he 
rushed away, bidding the man remain where he was 
with the banner. 

As he went down the back part of the cliff he 
told those whom he met with ropes and poles to line 
every part of the rocks where they could aid any 
person borne in by the surf if they had life enough 
left to clutch at a rope or pole. 

Hurrying down to the bay, he called to the boat- 
men, and selecting one of the most sea-worthy of the 
boats, sprung into it. 

“Mon!” said he to the crew, “ there is a vessel 
outside drifting upon ‘the rocks which holds a 
treasure more precious to me tlian all the gold in 
Australia. If you can row this boat out far enough 
for it to be seen from the ‘deck, or even, still better, 
get me to the deck of that vessel, every pound ‘of 
treasure which ever falla to my share while I am 
your leader, shall be yours.” 

“Not for the treasure, but for your desire, noble 
chief, we will do and dare ‘all that men can do, or 
dare attempt!” cried the coxwain of the boat. “Is 
it not so, lads ?” 

“Ay,ay! Steer the boat out!” cried the men 
cheerfully, and each man threw all his strength to 
the oars. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


SLow.y, yet steadily, Walt Grome saw that the 
lugger drifted towards those terrible rocks, after the 
drag had been put on as he had directed. Brave as 
he was, his face paled, not for the death which he 
must meet, but for the fate of that fair and gentle 
wife who had dared and suffered so much to jo 
husband in that wild, strange land. 

And she, scarce knowing how fearful was the peril, 
and that an almost certain doom was before her, stood 


there on the deck, old. Margery by her side, gazing’ 


with the crew upon the shore only too near to them. 

Suddenly her quick eye caught sight of men upon 
the cliffs. 

“See, see!” she cried, “there are people tliere. 
Look, perhaps my husband even now sees us!” 

“ Heaven help him, andus too! Maybe he does!” 

“ And there flies a flag out on the wind !” cried Tom 
Hammond. 

“'Tis the banner of the Douglass! Eyen my old 
eyes can make it out!” cried old Margery.’ 

“See, see that form on the cliff.. He waves his 
plaid; it is, it is my own brave husband!” cried 
Jeannie Douglass, with outstretched arms, and from 
very joy she fell swooning into the arms of Hammond, 
who sprung forward to save her from falling to the 
deck. 

“Take her below, Tom—take her below, poor 
thing, while she is unconscious!"’-said Greme. “A 
little while will settle our fate, andif we are to die, I 
hope she'll not come to, to suffer more.” 

Hammond carried the lady into the cabin, old Mar- 
gery going also to attend to her, and when he re- 
turned on deck he found Greeme looking at the people 
on shore through his glass. 

“ They are there with ropes and spars to help us 
if they can!” said Walt. “But no pei thing could 
ever pags the wall of. boiling surf which lashes those 
rocks. And the'craft which strikes there will not for 
an, instant survive the shock.” : 

“Can we not carry some sail to try to work off?” 
asked Hammond. 4 i 

“No; there is no cénvass on board which would 
stand this gale for a minute. To set a sail would be 
to lose it, Tom ; there is no use. Thé old lugger has 
got to go, and we with her. I see no chance.” 


her. 





ee she right when she said she saw her hus- 

“Yes; no one could mistake his form. But I do 
not see it now. The sight of our peril has been too 
much for him; for, if he have a glass thére, he can re- 
cognize the boat and all on board.” 

“A boat! a boat!” shouted a man from the fore- 
mast head, oe 

“Where? In heaven’s name, where?” cried the 
captain of the lugger. 

“ A little on our starboard bow, sir. I saw her pla 
for an instant in there by the rocks, but she was 
swept back,” replied the man. . 

“Tt could not be,” said Gremey who, leaving'the 
helm, snatched up a spy-glass arid scanned the shore 
in the direction named. “ No boat'could come out 
of the solid cliff, and I see-nothing else.” pith 

“Look, sit! look! There she is again!” shouted 
the look-out. tS 

“\ Yes, yes, [see -her; but she’is gone again!” cried 
Greme. “There must be some pete there. Put 
the helm hard a-port there; if we luff a point; we 
may-see it.” ; 

“She has no steerage way with the drag on,” said 
the helmsman. 

“Then, it must be out away,” cried Graeme, 4s, 
for the third timé, » boat was seeti, with six or eight 
oarsmen in it, just in the inner éage of the surf. 
“ Where that boat comes oat, we must go in, or else 
we shall in a few minutes all bé feeding the sharks.” 

“Shall I ent the hawser?” asked Tom Hammond, 
as he tore an axe from its beckets. 

“ Ay! doso, Tom!” cried Greme, himself hurrying 
to take the helm. 

The next instant the hawser was severed, and the 
lugger, free fromthe drag, shot ahead once more. ‘ 

In a moment Walt G had luffed’her up to the 
point where the boat had'thrice been seén, and, as she 
shot forwards towards the spot, the look-out from 
oy caught a glimpse of the narrow opening in the 
c 


“Hard aport, sir! hard aport! and luff all you can,” 
he cried ; “there's a narrow chance for us to get in, if 
we keep our luff.” 

‘Luff itis! ‘The ‘helm is hard a-lee!” shouted the 
captain, . 

And again he got a glimpse of the boat, whose crew 
seemed, with superhuman efforts, to be trying toforce 
her out bo the great rollers, which were sweeping 
in with résistless power. 

And now the lugger drove on with fearful, ‘speed, 
apparéntly to destruction, for only the man who was 
aloft had yet gained’ a glimpse of a chance for saféty. 

ie One minute more would determine her 
fate! . 

That minute passed ; and, just as Walt Greme felt 
sure she would strike, the narrow opened to his 
view, almost under the very bows of the vessel, The 
next second she shot forward into the bay, nearly 
running down the boat in which the Red lass 
had striven so hard to get outside, passing ssilen, 
indeed, that the noble chief sprung to the deck of the 
lugger, with a mighty bound. 

*“ Where is she, Greme? Whereis she? J saw 
Jeannie from the top of the cliff,” he cried, as he 
glanced around the deck. 

“Hore! here!” gasped Jeannis Douglass, as she 
sprung from’ the cabin, hearing that dear and well- 
known voice. 

And she was clasped toas true, as fond a bosom as 
éver held a throbbing heart. 

Speechless, almost breathless with wonder and joy 
at their salvation from a doom they had looked ‘upon 
as certain, the crew of the lugger obeyed in silance 
the few orders given by Walt Grasme, as he rounded 
his vessel to with her headway and had an anchor let 


go. 

Around them, instead of a wild and foaming ses, 
they now saw a smooth and placid * bay, upon. the 
shores of which hundreds of men were gathered to 
gaze upon them in turn. Houses, mounted cannon, all 
the toketis of a civilized people, well prepared for de- 
fence, met their wondering eyes. . 

But the gladdest sight of ail, there was tho tall and 
kingly form of the beloved chieftain, whom they had 
come 80 far to join, there with the angel clin on 
his breast, who had drawn down héayen’s holy bless- 
ing on their voyage. There, swept by the m ous 
hand of Providence from the very jaws of death into 
his presence, their yoyage ended fn pleasure instead 
of acre ve It was as wo even as it was 


joyful. 
After a few words of glad greetings exchanged 
with his wife, and a word of kindness to old Mar- 
ery, the Douglass turned and grasped Walt Graeme, 
) 


Hammond, and each man of the brave crew by 
the hand. , * ins aOR 
“ Welcome—a thousand times we: 
true héarts,” ho cried, “ Not alone, for t 
sure you have brought me, but for y 
which proves that wrong and injustice have not 
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torn my true old friends away from me. I see you 
have brought your swords along. Use here there 
will be for them, for the Dougiass is free, and ever 
will be, while there is a blade to draw, anda hand to 
wield it under the good old flag of our clan and our 
lost homes. The Douglass can boast of friends as 
well as foes, and the last had best be aware how 
they touch our thistle.” 
hen calling to the coxswain of the boat, who 
had battled so nobly with the waves in his endea- 
vour to get outside, he bade him row ashore, and 
order @ general salute to be fired, and every flag 
hoisted in honour of the friends who had come to 
share their fates, whatever they might be. 
“ Let there be feasting and merriment this day 
and night!” he cried. “For of all my life, this 
hour is the most joyous! Let none want for food or 


drink——— let gladness fill every heart, even as it 
now is filling mine!” 

These orders given, he went into the cabin with 
Jeannie, there to hear her tell how she had grieved 
and waited for the hour of joy now-hers. 


OHAP 


n] 


FS.-3 P 
86 ceaseless vigilance 
d by his former failure, 
ib his broken parole to 
Ten to revengeful 


Finding his guide fant to di 
hiding-place of the Douglass, as he termed ft}*he 
caused a rope with a running noose to be fastened 
around his neck, and ordered, at the least sign of 
hesitation, that he should be strung up. 

This caused the man finally to describe plainly the 
place where the bandit chief might be found, and 
the means he had for defence. When Seth Warner 
found that Sir Henry knew all, and felt also that. his 
own safety might be compromised, he left with all 
his men; and several more whom he had won over 
to the cause of the Douglass, for he saw that the 
governor was too éariest and systematic in his work 
now for the meeting of the two forces to be long 
deferred. 

All of these things Seth reported to bis chief on 
the morning after the lugger had safely anchored iu 
the bay. 

“What is the force of the governor?” asked the 
chief, after he had heard all that Seth had to say. 

“Nigh on to two thousand, all told. Big odds, 
but we can beat them. I feel that, in every bone of 
my body. They haven't any cannén, you see, and we 
have.” 

“But you say the navy ships are to help him?” 
said the Dou ; 

“Yes, if they'can. But how will they ever get 
in here? Im the first place they can’t see their way 
in, and as to feeling it, they'd be more apt to feel the 
rough (edges than anything else.” 

“ How'soon will the governor get here ?” 

“By to-morrow. His scouts no doubt will Hover 
around here to-night. But if'you let me go out with 
thirty or forty picked boys, there’ll be some of ’em 
who'll never report to him.” 

“Take the men, and kéep me well advised of his 
advance. Annoy him with sharp-shooting whenever 
itcan be done safely; but be careful not to lose any 
of your rien by imprudent ¢xpostire. We shall need 
every man here.” 

“You're right, captain, and you shall have all I 
take, withoutsomething strangér than usual hap- 
pens. 
much’ by white men’ on a scout or in a scritamage. 
But keep your eyes about you, captain, for if there's 
any great danger, it lies in some of our own folks 
being stared and turning’ traitors. ‘Them two chaps 
that you held prisoners—be they Here ?” 

“Yes, in close quarters.” 

“Don’t let them get away, captain, for that chief 
of police’ was a keen-eyed rascal, and what he has 
seen he will remember.” 

“ They shall be well watched.” 


“Then I may as well get my men and scatter out,” | 


said Seth. “I'll také'watch Of the governor as he 
comes along, and-maybe-he'll-get-kind of ill afore he 
gets here, big as he feels now.” 

“ He will'feel worse if once morte T should have 
him in my power,” said the Douglass. “ False to his 
pledgéd word, he need nevér-expect mercy from mie, 
if-he sould be ‘in need of it. He means to ‘wage’ a 
war of extermination upon us—let him beware of our 


; PG wer gud ivi . 
rather reluctant to es i 


I’ve fought ‘Indians too “long to be fooled | 


defence. If we ask or receive no quarter, we should 
be weak fools to give it. I am reinforced now by 
some of the truest blades ever drawn on Scottish 
shores, and ashore or afloat, Walt Greme and his 
smugglers may well be dreaded. Let Sir Henry 
come. He will get more than he expects. He may 
conquer me, but he must have more men than he can 
now number for the work, I am willing that he should 
come here to find me, formowhere else, except in the 
mountains, could I so well defend myself. Besides, 
I have here a fair store of provisions to stand a siege 
with—in fact, the bay abodnding with fish, and the 
streams full of the purest and best of drink, alone 
would supply us, were other stores wanting. All we 
may lack in a long siege will be ammunition. When 
that fails, brave men with plenty of cold steel for de- 
fence will not falter.” \ 

“No, captain. Butgood-by. Nil muster my scouts 
and be of.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


For a long time Sir Henry de Mortimer advanced 
into the Black Forest without any other trouble than 
that caused by the difficulties ofthe route. He; met 
no armed interruption, and contrary to his, former 
experience, he found er saw no personsih his wavance 
ox on his flanks. 

_ ©The Red Douglass is either liiding away with his, 


all ee; a8 he approached the sea, he found 
: onéd by sharpshooters.,’ Not in a 
) y, here and there, thy made" their 
appearance, x firing unseen fi 


haeht or leafy coves’, and invariably with 


‘guder bin) d the loss 
“old im. thag hew 


was a 

tenga; “th marksmen, aiid a most dis- 
rting fact it was to him,~ One by one his r2n 
| dropped ar s0-¢nnningly did these 
‘assailants conceal th ves, and so rapidly fly 
when pursued, that the governor had not the satis- 
factionof knewing that even one of the enemy fell 
in return for his losses. 

All that day he advanced slowly, suffering con- 
tinual loss, ‘and ‘when he bivouackéed at night, his 
| men were more disheartened and worn than they had 
| been eka all the march before. 
| Yet by the statement of his guide, as well as by 
the réport'of his scouts, he knew that he was now 
| near the main station of the brigands. 

That night no sleep visited the eyelids of the 
governor, and if any of his men slept, it was from 
utter weariness, which made them heedless of dan- 
ger, and listléss to horrible sounds. 

For man after man was picked off from before the 
camp-fires, until they had to be put.out, to prevent 
the lurking enemy from seeing where and whom to 
shoot. After that the forest was filled with fiendish 
and terrible’ yells and shouts, which, mingled with 
the hoarse howlings and fierce cries of wild beasts, 
made a horrible’and unearthly turmoil. 

When the welcome day once more dawned the 
governor called a council of officers, and with the 
guide present, consulted them as to the movements 
of the day. 

“We are now but two leagues from the camp of 
this robber, you say,” said ‘the governor to the 
guide. 
| “Not more than two leagues, your Excellency !” 
| replied the man. “You can hear the roar of the 
| surf beating against the rocks plainly now.” 
| “Ay? Is that the low rumbling sound which I 
hear?” 

“It is, your Excellency. Ihave heard it all night.” 
“You have had sharp ears. I have heard naught 
but yelling and howling, and now and then a mus- 
| ket Shot for a change. But if so near the sea, we 
| ought to communicate with our war vessels outside ! 
See to that, Captain Murchison, for you have the 
| code of day ahd night signals with you.” 
| “Yes, sir!” 
And the designated officer, summoning a squad of 
| men, prepared to execute his orders. 
“Now,” said the governor, turning to the guide, 
a want Ta if you hold your life dear, to explain 
tome and these officers éxactly how the camp of the 
| robbers is situated, so that-we can judge how | it is 
best to approach it. “If you deceive us, you will 
swing higher than’ evef Haman did!” 

“ Yes, your Excellency !” said the trembling guide. 
“Give me a pencil and paper, if your Excellency 
| pléases.” 
| The articles weré brought. The guide took them 

and drew’a tude skétch, and then explained ‘ts out- 
lines and points. 

“You see here, your Excelléncy, is the bay. . On 
this narrow plain to the east of it, laid out regularly, 
is the village or camp. From the bay there to the 
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or rallying all at one point'for defence,” was 
: ireiuack Geer Yai ‘matter. ; 
at 


some roehy 


mountains, is a breastwork and ditch, the former 
four feet high, the other just about so many feet 
deep, and twice as wide ; every four rods there is a 
gun mounted that was taken from the ship. Along 
the bay is another breastwork, and across tho lower 
end of the camp yet another breastwork, and guns 
mounted there too!” 

“ And can we get close to these breastworks under 
cover of the woods?” 

“No, your Excellency, The trees are all cut away 
for a musket shot or more distant from the lines. 
And a great part of the trees are left with only the 
limbs cut) away, in a slash like, so that horsemen 
could’t get through, nor men either, in common, for 
oo would have to pick his way as he best 
could. " 

“No soldier could haye better fortified himself!” 
said the rnor, : } . “How about the 
mountains Which overlook ‘his position. Can they be 
sealed 2” ; 


“ They might b 2 h l wings and claws, like 
the oar whith there!” sdid the ‘gnide. 
“Men with arms in their hands would make ‘poor 


work in trying to get up.” 

“How must we attack, gentlemen? We are pro- 
bably ten to one of the enemy in namber !” 

“ Attack, boldly and fiercely in front, your Excol- 
lency !” said a young officer, who had not as much 
experience ag he had courage. 

“ Better send back for the guns, and then knock 
down his breastwork and dismount his cannon!” 
-said,an old artillery officer. 

* We're losing men by their sharpshooters, every 
i be young officer. “If we wait a week 
or ten’ ior guns, we shall not have a man left to 
“when they do come.” 
eaven! There’s my billet!” groaned the 
e blood bursting from a bullet hole in his 

“They've gerved me right,’ he gasped. 
’d died true, T shonldn’t mind it.” 

He said no more—another gasp, and he was gone. 

The governor broke up the council instantly, and 
ordered the column forward. 

“ We will try to storm the works!” he cried. 

Addressing the young officer who had advised a 
prompt attack, he said: 

“ Captain Lefeone, take as many picked men as you 
deem necessary, and Icad the assault which your 
gallantry advises. I need not tell you that success 
will surely bring you promotion‘!” 

The young captain, who wasa favourite, called for 
volunteers, but the men were not very ready to join 
a forlorn hope. But when the column was formed, 
he marched at its head with one hundred men, who 
had promised to follow where he led. 

And now the column moved forward, men falling 
faster on this morning than they had on the day be- 
fore, from the shots of riflemen who never missed a 
shot. 

Just as sure as a rifle shot was heard, the governor 
knew that he had lost another man. 

For about four hours through the dense forest, tlie 
column moved along, as fast as it could, but slowly 
at that. 

Then all at once a thrilling view opened to the 
eyes of the advanced guard. 

Standing in the edge of the forest, they saw be- 
fore them a long line of breastworks, with bright 
and shining cannon mounted at shirt intervals along 
the parapets. 

The red flag of the Douglass fluttered in various 
places, while in the bay rode a large armed lugger, 
for already had Graeme mounted two of the ship's 
guns on his decks. The heads of men, glittering 
bayonets, and shining arms at every point, told the 
march-wearied men that they had got much to do 
before they could hope to pags those works. 

Brave as he was young, Lefeone halted here, and 
sending back, asked the governor to advauce and 
reconnoitre the appearatce of things before he 
moved on. 

“ Tell the captain to go ahead and take the works, 
and then I will join him!” was the reply of the 
governor to the messenger. 

"The face of the young officer flushed as the mes- 
sage was brought to him. 

“Tt is madness!” he muttered. “ But I was fool 
enough to advise it, and I must lead it, if I go down 
while I charge! Forward the forlorn hope! For- 
ward, and follow me!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


‘WHEN the Red Douglass, well advised as to the ad- 
vance and strength of the governor and his force, 
knew that the day of battle in his own works was 
surely comé, he posted his men to the best advan- 
tage, and then calmly waited for the opening of the 
drama. 

Taking his wife and old Margery into. a bomb and 





bullet proof shelter, out of range of any line of fire 
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which the attacking party could make, he kissed her 
tenderly, and begging her on uo account to leave the 
place which he had provided for her, turned to re- 
join his men. 

“Oh, Ronald—why may I not share your peril?” 
asked the young, loving wife 

“Because, my dear Jeannie, were you there ex- 
posed to danger, in my anxiety for you, I should lose 
the calm oversight which as their chief I should 
exercise among my men. As their leader, my place 
is among them, and my eye must cover every 
point. Stay here, dear wife, and let me do my 
duty !” 

“fleaven help me and you, too! Go, and may He 
save you!” said Jeannie, choking a sob, for she did 
not wish to unman him by showing how much she 
suffered. 

“And now, Sir Henry de Mortimer, you shall 
learn a lesson!” said the Red Douglass, bitterly, as 
he strode along his lines and saw that every point 
was manned. 

While he thus moved on, Seth Warner, followed by 
the last of his scouts, came bounding along from the 
forest, and in a nioment he stood by the side of the 
chief. 

“T think, captain, me and my companions have done 
all we can do outside for a while. We've thinned 
‘em off amazing fast for a few hours back; and the 
governor is so scared you can’t get him nowhere in 
front. I killed two, horses for him, and peeled his 
cheek too, I guess, fot I had a bead on his face, and 
when the ball should have landed somewhere about 
his spectacle-rest, 1 saw him clap his hand to his 
face. He kept his legs, though, so I guess I didn’t 
hurt him much. After that I saw the man that 
turned guide for ’em drawing something on a bit of 
paper, and I sent him to kingdom come to finish it, 
for I put a ball where it made him top-heavy to 
stand. The last I saw of him he had his heels in the 
air a quivering.” 

“ You have done well, Warner—wellindeed. How 
near are they?” 

“ Just in the edge of the woods there, in column, 
and I reckon they mean a charge.” 

“ We will be ready for that. Go you off in a boat 


up to the head of the bay, and, loading his large 
guns with grape, to sweep the edge of those woods 
the moment he sees the enemy in force.” 

“That Tl be the cheese for market. He’ll rake 
em fore and aft from that point!” cried Seth, as he 
burried to carry the order off. 

And now the Red Douglass resumed his walk 
along the line, speaking cheerful words of encourage- 
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[DOUGLASS WOUNDED. | 


ment to his men as he went along, while they in 
reply loudly cheered him. 

All at once he halted by one of the guns. His 
quick eye caught the sight of glittering gun-barrels 
and bayonets, shining among the green of the trees 
at the edge of the forest, four or five hundred yards 
distant. 

Glancing off towards the lugger, and seeing that 
Greme bad slipped her moorings and was sweep- 
ing her up to the enfilading position desired, he 
smiled, and asked the gunner how that cannon was 
loaded, 

“One stand of grape, sir,” was the reply. 

“Put in a couple more! Depress your gun to 
sweep the space between here and the wood!” he 
said, in a low, firm tone. 

And then he went and gave the same orders to 


| each of the other gunners. 


| 


It was now evident that the government forces 
were on the point of moving forward. They were 
seen massing at a certain point, and a young officer 


| with a bright sword flashing in his hand was seen at 


their front, and his clear, bugle-like voice was heard 
addressing them. 
The next instant he was seen to rush forward, and 


‘ close behind him, with their muskets at a trail, came 


| the full half of that advancing column awey 


a body of men at double-quick time. 

Not a word from behind the breastworks, only a 
clear, wild shout from those who rushed on. 

An instant—on they came. They were perhaps a 
hundred yards from the shelter of the woods when 


| two round circles of smoke, then a thundering report 


from the midst of the still bay, and from the lugger 
came a fearful shower of grape and canister rng g- 
D 

single breath. The leader, with perhaps half-a- 
dozen men in the extreme front, were untouched, 
while a few. closer in by the wood had not been 
stricken down. 

The last fled in terror back, while those in front 


| halted, uncertain what to do. 


“On, on to the works, if we die there!” cried 


young Lefeone, bravely. 


And alone, almost, he dashed. For very shame, 


| his six companions followed him. 
to the lugger, and tell Walt Greeme to move his craft | 


“Reserve your fire,men! It is murder to shoot 


down so brave a man!” cried the Red Douglass, | 


with that admiration which every true man of 
courage feels for another of like valour. 

And the robbers withheld their fire, and, unscathed, 
the brave young officer rushed on to the very verge 
of the ditch in front of the breastworks. 

Here he was obliged to halt. for he had no ladders 
to cross with. 





Ane now the Red Douglass, speaking kindly, 
said: 

“Rashly brave young sir, your life is in my hands! 
But I spare it because you are brave. Go back to 
Sir Henry Mortimer, and tell him the Red Douglass 
cannot be conquered !” 

“Are you he?” asked Léfeone, quickly, his face 
flushed with excitement. 

“T am!” said the chief, quietly, but proudly. 

“Then, die! robber,die! The Red Douglass 
made his boast toosoon!” shouted the young officer ; 
and, as he spoke, he drew a cocked pistol from his 
belt, and fired with but too true an aim. 

The towering form of the Red Douglass wes seen 
for an instant to reel backwards, and then to sink to 
the ground. 

A groan, a wild, despairing cry ran along those 
lines, and the men, forgetting everything, but the 
fall of their beloved leader, ran from their posts, to 
see if he were dead, or to avenge his fall. 

A hundred muskets poured their deadly contents 
upon the undaunted Lefeone and his companions, 
a fairly riddled with balls, sunk where they 


stood. 

And then, as the cry ran, from map to man, along 
the lines— 

“ The Douglass is killed! the Douglass is killed!” 


, poor Jeannie heard it, and, rushing out from her 
| place of security to the spot where he was lying, she 


threw herself, in wild agony, on his breast, ouly 
adding to the confusion which for a few moments 
reigned everywhere around. 

Fatal moments! For it was observed by the 
government officers that points had been left un- 
guarded, and a swift, silent rush was made by the 
column towards the lines. It was only too silent and 
too swift. The leader was down, and, before another 
could take his place and call the band to their 
duty, the works were taken, and Sir Henry de Mor- 
timer was within them in nD. 

But he had not yet got all his work done. Once 
more aroused, the band fought over the body of their 
fallen chief with a desperation akin to. madness. 
Foremost of all was brave Tom Hammond and 


| Seth Warner, both fighting like fiends, rather thas 


| 
| 


men. 
(To be continued.) 


Vacations at Eron.—It is reported that next 
year there will be no Easter holidays at Eton College, 
pon ays oe will commence in June, a month 
earlier eretofore. By this arrangement there 
will be only two vacations iL the year. 
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HONYCHURCH: ROOKERY. 
an 
CHAPTER IV. 


“ 'TagyY came so near upon us, it startles me to re~ 
member it,” said Charlie Creyton. ‘“ What if we had 
been discovered? Poor little Amy! .I am sure her 
fluttering heart will scarcely be still to-night. It 
was a narrow escape. I dread to meet the news in 
the morning ; so slight a circumstance may awaken 
suspicion.” 

There was still another silent watcher that night 
in Cranstown. In her elegant dressing-room, Miss 
Serena Anderson sat at the oriel window, half buried 
in the falling draperies of lace and brocade, looking 
forth across the silvery sweep of water. Now and 
then, amidst the undulating green of the wooded 
banks opposite, she caught the glimmer of lanterns, 
like fireflies, flying hither and thither. The pale 
moonbeams falling full upon her showed & stern and 
haughty, and still handsome face, the black eyes 
aflash with a singular blending of triumph and terror, 
the scarlet lips set in a grim, resolute defiance, as of 
some opposing or threatening evil. 

She bore her years wonderfully, this Serena An- 
derson, and was a magnificent woman, who had been 
merely a passably pretty girl. There was a stately 
poise of the head, a Zenobia air of self-sustained dig- 
nity, which was very imposing and impressive. The 
complexion was clear and colourless; unmarred by 
wrinkle or blemish ; the features somewhat severe, 
but regular and symmetrical ; the lips of a singularly 
vivid red, as if to atone for the pallor of the cheeks ; 
the forehead a trifle lowering at the jetty eyebrows, 
but sweeping back high and full. Her eyes were not 
fine, though they were large and black as night; an 
unpleasant, icy glitter overspread them, and made 
you shrink, as if freezing beneath some uncanny 
spell, although strangers were not apt to perceive 
this, from a habit-she had of keeping the lids down- 
cast, so that the glances came through two veilin 
fringes of jetty lashes. Her hair was Pasanathy yeary 
Great dusky waves of lustrous blackness coiled again 
and again in massive braids at the back of the stately 
head, and fastened there by an arrow of gold-tipped 
jet. She reached up her hand presently and took 
these down, as if their weight pained her, and slowly 
her white jewelled Bygone untwined the braids and 
left the loose locks falling free, sweeping to her 
waist in burnished waves. Still her eyes never re- 
linquished their watch of the opposite shore, and not 
till the last gleam had vanished, did she leave her 
seat at the window. Then presently she rose, and 
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[AMY’S VISIT TO CHARLIE CRBYTON.] 


walked slowly into the centre of the room, to a 
marble slab supported by a bronze Atlas. She 
touched the silver bell with a firm, untremulous fin- 
ger, and in a moment or two a sleepy-looking French 
woman appeared. 

“ Bring lights, Felice. I think I have been asleep 
in the window all this time, I am so numb. I won't 
be beguiled into such foolishness again, even by this 
glorious moonlight.” 

The girl brought a taper, and, in a moment more, 
a heavy gilt candelabra before a costly mirror had 
all its candles ablaze. 

The light showed Miss Anderson in her white 
cashmere dressing-gown, with a crimson velvet 
mantle over her shoulders, and that long hair stream- 
ing about her, crisping, curling, scintillating, as if 
there were living creatures hiding in its silken 
meshes. She yawned, and walked across the room 
once or twice. 

“ To think I’ve been sleeping there all this time! 
Why, it is three hours and more since I dismissed 


| you!” exclaimed she, glancing towards a gem of a 


clock, imported from Paris especially to her order. 
“T took down my hair; it made my headache. Twist 


it loosely under a net, Felice, and then bring me a | 


glass of wine, and you may go for the night.” 

When the-girl had obeyed her orders, and courte- 
sied her good-night, Miss Anderson rose and paced 
lightly to and fro. Those strange eyes burnt with 
an almost maniac lustre, and though her cheeks were 
ghastly white, the lips seemed deepening every 
moment in their vermilion tint. 

Presently she came to a dead pause, and holding 
up her hand—her right hand—with its long, slender 
fingers and soft, white palm, she looked at it long, 
and with feverish impatience. 

“Bah,” said she, suddenly, those scarlet lips curl- 
ing with a scornful smile. ‘“ What do I heed of idle 
superstitions? There is no stain upon it! It is a 
hand to shrink from no task necessary in self- 
defence! The law abides for human as well as 
brute. I will go to bed and sleep in sweet security!” 

But she did not immediately retire. She moved 
noiselessly to a heavy box—a costly affair—inlaid 
with ivory and gold, and, taking a key from her 

ket, swung open the lid. The light leaped in, as 
if exultantly, and woke a rainbow blaze over the 
dainty velvet beds, where nestled many a costly 
jewel, milky pearl, and burning ruby, emeralds hold- 
ing the richest tints of fairy rings in their gleaming 
hearts, and scintillating diamonds. Miss Anderson 
swept her eye over these impatiently, and tumbled 
over — bracelets and quaintly-fashioned chairs, 
with heedless hands, until she found a small locket. 


She took it, carried it closer to the lighz; and pressed 
the spring. It was the pictured face of a young 
and handsome man, on which the eyes fastened with 
a passionate look. She pressed her lips to the inani- 
mate semblance with frantic fervour. 

“Oh! Ray, Ray! Itis for you! Anything—every- 
thing—for you, Ray!” 

A hot tear rolled through the black eyelash, and 
splashed upon the picture. With a mournful smile 
she closed the lid, and put the locket carefully away. 

At that moment there was a sound of excited 
voices in the hall below. She turned her head and 
listened. Tho servants, who had somehow happened 
to be all away, despatched on various errands, had 
evidently returned. 

In a moment, there were hurrying steps on the 
stairs, and a timid knock at her door. Miss Ander- 
son, with a steely glance, threw over her the velvet 
mantle, and opened the door. 

“Oh, Miss Anderson!” burst forth Mrs. Ewing, 
the housekeeper ; “ there’s been terrible doings. The 
town is all up in excitement. That poor, innocent 
hermit has been murdered, and they found him stone 
dead.” 

Miss Anderson flung up her white bands, and gave 
a little shriok. 

“Good heavens! Mrs. Ewing, how you frighten 
me; amurder!” 

“ Yes, indeed, and right over on the other bank of 
the lake.” 

“Don’t tell me another word to-night; I shall be 
so nervous. And there I was sleeping all the even- 
ing at my unfastened window, and nobody but Felice 
and that deaf old Thomas in the house. Positively, 
Mrs. Ewing, I can’t retire without some one keeps 
guard. Who knows what wretch may be prowling 
around the grounds? ‘Tell John he and the coach- 
man must take turns in watching.” 

“Yes, Miss Anderson, I beg your pardon for com- 
ing to you. I ought to have waited till morning, 
but I was so full of terror—all the town is so astir.” 

“Horrible! Tell John they shall both have an 
extra week’s pay for watching to-night. And take 
something to calm your own nerves, Mrs. Bwing. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“ Whata kind-hearted mistress she is!” soliloquized 
Mrs. Ewing, as she clattered down stairs, making as 
much noise as possible to keep up her own courage. 





CHAPTER V. 
Mr. Aruerron enjoyed the great glory of his 


! dinner-party, and went to and fro along the streets 
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in high glée thereafter. Miss Anderson, in her 
superb coach with its snowy horses, drove up to his 
door, and be had the supreme felicity of rushing out, 
in sight of all the envious neighbours, and ing 
her to alight. 

Miss Anderson, stately, but gracious in her black 
satin, point lace, and ruby ornaments, sat at his 
right hand at the table,and beside her, with Amy 
between him and Mrs. Worth, the minister's wife, 
sat Ray Gilbert. The minister, the lawyer, andthe 
governor of the bank, and one or two other magnates 
of the town were present. Everything passed off 
smoothly, and the ambitious and nervous host was 
thrilled to his very fingertips with triumphant satis- 
faction, Ray Gilbert, the lion of the youthful por- 
tion of the community, a good-looking young man, 
by no means oblivious of his own merits, divided 
his attentions pretty equally between the great 
lady and the pretty daughter of the host. Amy 
Atherton was unusually lovely in the new barég 
whose pale pink set off charmingly ber deligntey 
wild-rose complexion and soft dark @yeas,: 
was a timid air about her, too, which was mew and 
very charming in the eyes of Ray Gilbert, Hoe no- 
ticed it especially when his adopted father, while 
he cracked a walnut, Jeaned across to the governor 
of the bank, and remarked 3 . 

“ T say, Mansfield, that hermit murder is a great 
mystery. Iam afraid it isn't to-be cleared-up.” 

“Tt doesn’t look likely now, I admit. Still evidence 
may turn up unexpectedly.” 

“It was ahorrible thing. No efforts should be 
spared to bring the murderer to light,’ chimed in the 
minister indignantly. 

“ The mystery of the whole affair is remarkable,” 
concluded Mr. Gilbert. “Tothink we know nothing 
about the man’s antecedents. I hoped our adver- 
tisement would bring some one forward who could 
tell us about him.” 

“How long had he been inthe town? I don't 
remember when I first heard of him,” breke in the 
clear, even tones of Miss Anderson. 

“Tt must be nearly ayear. Lalways felt sure there 
was some stirring history connected with him. He 
had refined, gentlemanly ways, despite his rude life. 
But he was very shy of any intercourse with 
strangers. Poor fellow! it would have been better 
fer him to have taken lodgings at the hotel.” 

“There was a woman at the bottom of it, as at 
the root of all mischief,” said the lawyer. 

“So Bradley thinks. That piece of black silk 
holds a terrible secret.” 

Amy Atherton raised her coffee cup, and drank 
slowly and lingeringly, but there was a nervous 
flutter perceptible at her white throat. She saw Ray 
Gilbert’s eye upon her, and flushed, then paled. 

“ Tt troubles me so,” faltered she, in a very low 
tone. “I wish people would not talk so much about 
it, but would let me forget it. Ihardly dare venture 
out of doors even in broad daylight. I shall make a 
hermit of myself if this continue.” 

The drooping eyes seemed almost ready to drop 
their pearly tears, the sweet lips quivered like those 
of a grieved child. The young man was thoroughly 
charmed. 

“Sweet trembler,” whispered he, “let me come 
and take you out, and scatter all your terrors. 
Who could harm an angel like you?” 

Amy rallied her self-possession,. and gave a 
brightened glance into his face. But here her atten- 
tion was drawn again to the general conversation. 

*“T’ve been waiting for some of you ladies to take 
up the gage, flung down to us by our worthy legal 
friend,” began Miss Anderson’s clear, ringing voice. 
“A woman at the bottom of all mischief, indeed! 
We get such credit, I admit, but how rarely stands 
the case? Look through your criminal lists, most 
acute lawyer, and tell me how many men you 
find convicted, for one woman proved guilty ? Then 
consider how women are put down, wronged, robbed, 
outraged, trampled upon, how few and feeble are 
their means of self-support, of redress for injury, and 
marvel at their forbearance and virtue, as 1 do.” 

There was passion in the yoice, though the face 
was cool and calm. Mr. Gilbert looked a trifle 
discomposed, but the gallant host hastened to the 
rescue. 

* Ah, Miss Anderson, you haveusthere. It would 
be idle to attempt to argue the point. Angelic 
womanhood deserves only admiration, tenderness 
and knightly devotion.” 

He bowed, as he spoke, to the right and left, and 
flattered himself that he had made a very telling 
speech. Amy bil her lip, glanced over to the worn, 
faded face of her mother, and inwardly commented: 

“You'd better practise a little more before you 
preach.” 

“ By the way, I received a letter to-day,” said the 
governor of the bank, “from a@ stranger who, it 
seems, saw my name on the bank notes. He,isa 
taxidermist, and is preparing a set of birds for some 





museum, and wanted to know if there were any sort 
of a cottage, which he could obtain near our lake, as 
he is told a certain class of birds are common there. 
I wrote back at once about the hermit’s cottage, and 
told him ee melancholy story. I wait the 
result with curios’ 

“* He io be of Seen ob- 
served Miss Anderson, with a shrug ers. 

Kod Bey Gittert you to try it, Miss Amy?” 
asked Ray Gilbert, hievously. 


Amy turn’ we at the very thought, and looked 
dered, 


so distressed 
and said, quietly: 
“And now I think we might select a more eniti~ 


even Miss Anderson won 


vening subject. Amy, dear, you are quite a st , 
at Lakeville ; do you mean to forsake me entirel, ” G 


“ T hope not,” interposed Ray Gilbert, with 
air of ready assurance which im any one else.wWe 

have seemed impertinence and egneceit. “ I amy 

to escort her thither the first fine afternoon J 

new plant is in blossom. She doesn’t like to”w 
valone.”’ 


fiant light in her eyes. 
“ Of course she will be very much 
swered Mr. Atherton for her, and so y only 
her lip, and made an impatient movement which 
mother took for a signal to rise from the table, 
Hastily set the example. F 
Miss Anderson was the) first to leave, 
Gilbert readily accepted her invitation to tak 
seat beside her in the Inxurious yee barouche. _ 
took a very impressive leave of wpe ag , however, a 
went away in high spirits. The 


followed. the example, and the Athertons bape 8% 


alone. 

The master, however, wasin a state of exhilaration 
and superb self-satisfaction, which would not allow 
him to settle down quietly, and presently he put on 
his hat and.sauntered out, 

Mrs. Atherton ran up-stairs to remove her new 
dress, and descended into the disordered dining-room 
in full trim for occupation till midnight. Amy was 
gathering up the silver, and setting the glasses by 
themselves. There was a wistful, weary look on 
her face that touched her mother. 

“You're tired, Amy. Go to bed. Nancy and I 
can attend to all these. You helped me so much in 
getting ready. Idon’t want you to assist at all now.” 

“T couldn’t sleep if I went to bed,” answered 
Amy, sighing. ‘I'd rather help than not.” 

“But your dress, dear child; put on an apron, do. 
Where’s your black silk? I couldn’t find it yester- 
day. I wanted it to make me look a little respectable 
when I saw Mrs. Jackson coming. Yon hadn’t it 
on, I know, but I searched every place I could 
think of.” 

“Why, Mrs. Atherton,” exclaimed Nancy, who 
had been listening with gaping eyes and mouth, 
“ T found a piece of black silk binding in the stove, 
when I made the fire one morning. It had a button 
on it just like Miss Amy’s black silk apron.” 

“Dear me! what if it’s burnt up? I shouldn’t 
think it could be. But how could it get there?” 
said Mrs. Atherton, in a perplexed voice. 

Amy had made precipitate retreat into the closet, 
with a jelly. She set the dish down, and clasped 
both hands over her burning face. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! why didn’t I stay and make 
sure every bit of ‘it was burnt up? What if Nancy 
should speak of that anywhere? Andif I say a word 
about it, they'll be sure to suspect. me. Oh, If I had 
known how hard it was going to be, not even that 
great temptation could haye moved me. Oh, if I 
could only see Charlie Creyton to-night!” 

The wish grew into an intense desire, then a mor- 
bid necessity. 

“ He works in the shop very often in the evening. 
There’s no harm in going down to see if there’s a 
light there ; I could make an excuse about my 
mother’s book-shelf, if any of the workmen were 
there.” 

She slipped on her shawl and hat, and glided out 
noiselessly, speeding along as if pursued by an. in- 
visible foe. Her heart gave a great bound of relief 
as she came in sight of the shop and beheld the 
warm glow lighting up the windows. She examined 
cautiously from the outside before she ventured in. 
There was Charlie Creyton, all unconscious of 
scrutiny, bending over his work-bench, filing off the 
corners of @ hinge, She heard his clear, mellow. 
whistle ringing out merrily, and a soft dew crept 
into the eyes that watched the frank, manly face 
bent so intently over his work. 

“Tt isn’t troubling him so much,” thought Amy, 
and took courage herself. 

In another moment she was in the shop standing 
beside him. He heard the light step, and looked up 
carelessly, but a glad, tender glow broke over his 
face as he recognized his visitor. 

“Why, Amy Atherton, you came in like a fairy!” 


“ Let’s go into the other room; I don’t want to be 
seen rh theee windows,” faltered Amy, keeping 


ce, in which he kept his 
He closed the door, put 
ee looked anxiously and 


lamp and led the way into a 
rt of office 


i something 
‘drawn upon him the bitter anger of three very im- 
ortant p= cata in Oranatown—Miss Anderson, 
Gilbert, and last, but by no means least, 





Atherton. He just stepped forward and 

the slender, trembling girl into his strong young 
kissed her fondly, not once, or twice, and 

ihe world with the air of a — be has the 


“D, Side dane _Pve three glimpses 


ng to and dfs antes brightened mo 


i not, dear’ Am 2 
ee 7 


"—and her eyes d ed to 
blackness. and her 


—“T would give all 
the world to recall night. I can’t forget it—it 
was so horrible!” 


“Yes, Amy, it. he answered, gently. 

“— youl no ‘Tei the thought if I were 
ou.’ ‘ 

Ni ‘ doh, 80 dreadfully afraid, Charlie, 

that we shall be found out, and then what will be- 

come of us?” 

“There is no danger, dearone; none at all.” 

“But I haven’t told you all. You have heard, 
haven't you, about the piece of black silk Mr. Brad- 
ley is keeping for a clue by which to detect the mur- 
derer ?” 

“ Yes, I have, and I have been puzzled about it.” 

“Charlie Creyton, it came from my apron!” 

His face was grave in a moment. 

“ You kept it out of sight, Amy? I hope no one 
has seen it.” 

“T burnt it, but Nancy found alittle piece of it and 
told my mother, and she don’t know what to make of 
it. And oh dear! I don’t know how to act. I never 
thought before, Charlie, what a terrible, terrible 
thing it.is to be compelled to act @ lie.” 

“ My sensitive darling!” says Charlie Creyton, 
tenderly, smoothing the brown hair, and_ fondling 
the trembling fingers, “it is hard upon you, but I 
don’t think you need to be so much alarmed. There 
is no real, absolute danger.” 

“T try to believe so, but then I think if they 
find out about the apron, and discover the pistol with 
you, and if somebody saw us go together to the lake, 
and if he shouldn't come to help us—oh, Charlie, 
couldn’t they eeye it against us?’ 

“Have you been tormenting yourself with all these 
herrible fancies, Amy? I don’t wonder that youare 
so unnerved to-night, Trust me, my darling, when 
I tell you there is no danger.’ 

“Have you spent any of that gold, Charlie? I 
never thought what I was doing, but gave mine to my 
mother, and she has passed one or two pieces already. 
It has frightened me so, but I dare not teil her to 
keep the rest. Don’t you see, Charlie, what a terrible 
web of evidence it might be made?” 

She looked up into his face with wistful eager- 
pess. 

There was a grave look on his face, but. still he 
smiled bravely. 

“Yes, Amy, it. might be made to wear an ugly 
look. But people do not kaow what we can tell. 
There is not the slightest suspicion afloat.” 

‘And don’t you repent ? ” asked she, shuddering ; 
“ don't you wish we had done differently—that we 
had not been tempted by that golden hope, which 
seems only a miserable tangle now ?” 

“No, Amy, I do not; my faith is inno way 
shaken. T ry to be courageous and cheerful, and not 
yield to yourfears, lam very sorry that you were 
init. Iwish I could be near you to keep up your 
spirits.” 

“Oh I wish, you.could!” sighed Amy 

“And now tell me about the gay doings at your 
house. I saw Miss Anderson’s. carriage roll by, and 

erceived that Ray Gilbert.was the lion of the day. 
ittle Amy! how. proud. -was.to. reme ber, while 
he flung his contemptuous glances, that the priceless 
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treasure he coveted belonged to me—my Amy's 

.” : 

“Tt:is not the love he cares for,” answered Amy, 
is the prospective fortune. I thinkmyself he had 
better ‘Miss ‘Anderson. _ She is| gracious 
enough to to warrant Cay, hope. + Wb) 
she watches every movement dndilook. I shouldn’ 
wonder if she were in love with him. Oh dear! 


Maeseete 1 Am St tae 
so am I, Amyy 
little to-offer you. And:then; E 

after al, owh s 


for the fortune, I have no: prospects, ‘to 


I shall never see You a worn, 
cunihigercunsiaayiionies now, 
is increasing: Afterall, Amy, Lhone 
shall do better for you, and make you a 
man than Ray Gilbert is able todo. IfI 
so suré of it, I would cutoff my right hand 
would step between you and him only 
you say, Miss would marry. 
whom she selects; anything to take 
pect of that fortune for you, so that your fat! 
acouse me of fortune-hunting, as I know 

“No. matter for his accusations,” 
with renewed t. .“ If only this. haunting horror 
is cleared away, I shall have’ for all the rest. 
Oh, it was torture to be obliged to sit at the table 
to-day and hear them talk about it. And they kept 
up the theme till even Miss Anderson was tired of 
it. And when they spoke about that shred of silk, 
itseemed to me that I must scream out in very 
agony of terror.” 

‘sDon’t talk any more about it, dear Amy. Try to 
steady your ne and put.all thought of it away. 
I tell you, my darling there shall no harm come to 

ou.” ' 

“ Dear Charlie, I am so glad I came ;I amsomuch 
happier already.” 

“ And I am very thankful’ too, Amy. Oh, this | 
makes mé Ampanent for the time when, I can stand 
up before all the world to save and shield you.. If I 
might only speak to your father now——” 

“Not yet,” cried Amy, shrinking at the thonght. 
“T mean to be the one to tell him myself.” 

“Perhaps that isbetter. At all events, I will wait 
to test the mysterious hope held out to me.” 

“ And. now I must go back. If they should sus- 
pect I came here——” 

“Promise not to be frightened or anxious, and I 
will let you go.” 

“T will try my best; indeed I will, Charlie.” 

“Good-night, then, my darling.” 

“ Good-night, Charlie.” 
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OHAPTER VL 


At the same time that the dim; dusty, lumbered 
cabinet-room witnessed the earnest conference of the 
young lovers, Miss Anderson’s pet ur made a 
rich framework for ‘a tableau of a different’sort. It 
was an octagon room, and furnished with a rich 
of taste. Dark purple hangings, loopéed from ala- 
baster ‘pillars twined by a vine in dead gold. The 
— which the foot left no sound; one rich 
dark web of-purple velvet, with a border of gold in 
the Greek pattern. The sofas—there were but two 
chairsin the room—were of sumptuous yellow satin, 
with gold and purple trimmings, bt 

A chandelier,, bright with amber. and amethys- 
tine drops, shed a soft radiance ‘over the: few but 
costly: gems of art; a superb. landscape, an Italian 
scene, with all the gold aud crimson glories of their 
wondrous sunsets blazing in the distanes, and ja, 
dimpling glimpse of the blue sea, with a white sail 
flitting through the: purple mists ; a statue of Ze- 
nobia, and one or two groups from mythological sub- 
jects. These were all, except.the flowers which hung 
over costly vases, blossomed richly from gilded 
baskets, and trailed their bright petals along the 
windows. 

Seated on the central couch:was. the mistress of 
the house. She had left him.a moment, admiring a 
new picture, and laid aside her dinner dress. - She 
knew it would not harmonize withthe parlour; into 
which: she admitted but a privileged few. ‘Phe 
stately drawing-rooni was for the outside world. 
Only those upon whom she: desired to make: @ pro- 
found impression were admitted into this her charmed 
cirele: There she was now, her fine form set’off: by 
a gold-coloured silk, with waves of frothy lace tip- 
pling here and theré;“T'he rubies were gone, and 
amethysts and diamonds were, in their place..A gold 
arrow, gem-studded; glistened in her hair, bracelets 
on her wrists. She meant to bewilder him, and 
she succeeded. Tlie young man, passed his hand. 
across his eyes, as if to shield them from being 





dented: Site Andes shone 
tender light. She 
than when at the < 


ap unwonted 


yoars younger 
ty she motioned Ray 


Gilber' to the-seat: beside her. 
i “And now,” said: she, for 
r aft 
he 


a» little, rest, after. that 
Poor Mr. wenn 


-was almost ludicrous. 
- conan orem pe pre, en <7 i 
is indeed ; a sweet er mbies, 
sinking down u a ie luxurious 
about him a delicious dream 
) consciousness of his fitness for and enjoyment of suc 
rich “My dear 
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hk : 

.. Miss Anderson nee Socereipt: These mmo e 

passionate tenderness, a yearning. ; -veile 

ye, which startled the youth, already vain and 
«By George é exclaimed he, inwardly, ‘what's 

the, nse .of waiting, for Amy? I. verily believe I 


to-night !” wee 

“You are silent and dreamy, Ray. Tell me: your 
thoughts. I 
terest and frie: tifa 

“ Thank Xam very much honoured by it. 
You have indeéd been always « kind friend. I 
scarcely can anal my thoughts; this beautiful 
room and yourself, have. made me half suspect 
I am in.a fairy dream. . I never saw you look so 
m ficent, Miss Anderson.” 

e smiled proudly, and then sighed. 

“ You must.save your compliments for sweet little 
Amy. The girl is shy with me, as she must not be 
who is some day to be your wife, Ray,” 

“Nay,” said Ray, stealing a covert glance into 
her face, “perhaps it will never be. . Stranger 
things have happened.” 

—— this must be. Surely, Ray, you have not 

“Oh, no, not,at all, but—-but—— t 

“There is no other?” exclaimed Miss Anderson, 
with a look of alarm ing her. face. 

Ray, Bay; youwhave,not been. so rash!’ 

He looked... jittle discomposed., With lowered 
eyelids he answered, slowly : 

“I will be advised by you, Miss Anderson. . Next 
to yourself there-is no’one I care so much for as for 


Amy.” ° 
(To be continued) 


MAGAFF THE WISE. 
DEEN rouwey vane wnecn oom 
' CHAPTER XVIII. 

“My friends,” said, the noble knight, his voice 
strangely tremulous..at the. beginning, but, gaining 
power and growing steady as he progressed, “ you 
have heard the story of Gadwallader’s exile and out- 
lawry,;, but you,haye-not ;heard:the whole story of 
his life ;,and mich,that hath been told to you.is;not 
true, though those who told it, believed. they knew 
whereof they affirmed, I will tell you something of 
that prince’s life which hath never been told in York, 
save to, our good :archbishop ; and even he hath not 
known it many hou: ‘3 ' 

“ When Cadwallader was first banished to Anwick 
Isle, he cared. little forthe penalty, since, he was to 

njoy the society of his blessed. wife... In, Edilberga 
this whole soul was bound up,; and, of all the joys. of 
éarth this one boon of ,loye was. to hi é.sum and 
substance... In, the, quiet.retreat of Anwick. Castle, 
with the broad.ocean)spread.out, before him,:and the 
blue canopy above his head, breathing the pure, fresh 
air.of heaven, untainted by the plots and counterplots 
of a..court,; he felt, that he could, spend his, life.in 
ace,and comfort...A.few short, monthis,and.a new 
joy. was added to, iis crown, of life... A, son,.was. born 
to him-—a son, s0,iair.and so besutiful thathe seemed 
agit, of some, fairy..spirit,;and the heart,.of ,Cad- 
wallader swelled anew with praise and thanksgiving. 

“ But; his.,joy,..was.of, short, duration. after that. 
The. dark, hour,came.in, which his beloved wife was 
taken from him, by,the fell destroyer ; and, when,,.he 
had taken his.) aol at the still, pale,face, and 
had seen the, ¢old;clods:of..earth heaped, upon. the, 
spiritless form,.he was,stricken down with.an, agony 
so intense that-the strong frame gave way; beneath 
it ; and, for, m — and; weary; months, he lay 
as one upon therverge of the.dark, valley. 3); ..., 

“ And now, beraft jof,his ,wife.apd.snffering the 
pain of disease, he, began to think,of,4he, gloom and. 
sadness that.mugt;.be bis,in .the|time) to come, if, he 
were to, be shut. up within the narrow limits,of, that, 
sea-girt isle. Death was the penalty, which had.been 
fixed upon the act of leaving theisland. He thought 
of the scenes of other, days-—+of the great world from 
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which he had been shut out for ever—and he almost 


> Dt Ate ee 
Andersom smiled, s,soft glow over- | 


imight:win Miss Anderson herself.. She looks superb. 


hope you.need no assurance of my in-. 
ashi.” 


rayed that death might come and give him release. 
@ suffering under this sickness, his only atten- 
dant..was Oswald, true and faithful knight, who 
determined to follow his fortunes to the end. Ag 
: began to mend, the hand of disease was 
laid upon Oswald; and, in time, it came to that 
is prince grew strong, and, in turn, pi 5 
. “Qne-day, while Oswald lay in his bed and Cad- 
wallader ministered unto him, the sick man said: 
“*My dear master, the hand of a disease is upon 
me from which I shall never recover. My father was 
dil as, L.am now; and told me that his father was 
ill in, the same mannér. It is a disease 
ii from my sire, and I know full well that 
I shall, never again be strong and well.’ , 
“Then Cadwallader had no thought of his friend’s 
maanins: ; but again Oswald spoke, and this time he 
sai 


Gis - i 

“My master, you and I are of the same height, 
ofthe same. form, of the same, age, and even our 
hair and beard agree in colour. I know thatlifecan 
have few more comforts forme. Never more shall 
1 care toroam about, for I know full wéll that I shall 
never have the strength. Time changing us both. 
Let us for awhile take only the few whom we can 
fully trust into our confidence, and remain shut out 
from all the rest of the world. I will be Cadwallader, 
and you shall be Oswald!’ ‘ 

“Cadwallader listened in blank amazement. At 
first thing seemed impossible ; but, after a 
time, he began to regard it moré favourably. And, 
egain, he was at first unwilling to accept so great a 
sacrifice at the hands of his faithful friend ; but 
Oswald swore that never again would he go beyond 
the. limits of Anwick Isle—meyer—let come what 
would. He swore so solemnly that the prince was 
forced to take him at his word, and the plot was laid 
and the work commenced. Knowing whiat difficulty 
he might have to encounter, in case he should ever 
after wish to resume his own proper name and sta- 
tion, Cadwallader sent for Offa, Earl of Durham, and 
forthe Lady of Hilda; and when they came—which 
they. did yery shortly—he explained to them the 
nature of the business, between himself and Oswald ; 
and he asked their counseland besought, their assis- 
tance. They conferred together, and blamed him 
not for the step he proposed to take, for they felt 
that his outlawry was unjust—the deed of a man 
who hoped.to thrive upon his downfall; and they 
furthermore pledged themselves to secrecy, while 
secrecy was needed ; and algo promised that they 
would bear witness to his identity, should he ever 
after wish to resume the name he then cast off. 

“ And from that hour Oadwallader became Os- 
wald, and Oswald became Cadwallader; and the 
knight, lying ill and faint upon his bed, took upon 
himself to act the part of parent tothe child, A 
few—only three—of the servants were let into the 
secret; and, for three long years, the new Os- 
wald did not leave that sick chamber except at night, 
when. his faco could not be plainly seen. And, 
during, all this time, it was given out that Cadwallader 
,was lying, ill upon his bed, and that his faithful 
Oswald. would not leave him. 

“ And now the time had come when.the boy Edwin 
needed a tutor and a guide, and the prince, under 
the name and guise of Oswald, came forth to assume 
the new duty. The change of garb, the new fashion 
of wearing his beard, together with the touches 
which the.hand of time had laid on, proved a suffi- 
cient disguise. Suspicion, once aroused, might have 
then, detected the cheat; but so stoutly had the 
story of Cadwallader’s continued illness been kept in 
the minds of the retainers, that they never thought 
of suspecting, or of looking for more than had been 
represented... And on the main land it was the 
same... People everywhere believed that the out- 
lawed .prince;;was ill nigh unto death, and when 
the false Oswald came forth among them, they knew 
him not.for,other than he professed to be. And so 
it came to pasa that he travelled to and fro, and none 
of those who might have wished him harm were the 
wiser. 

“ And how was it with theboy:?, Ah, the heart of 
the father was filled with joy and gladness when he 
found,that the lad, while yielding respect and obedi- 
ence te the man whom he regarded.as his parent, 
yet gaye of his boyish love to his kind tutor. It 
was his Oswald whom he loved, and to whom ho 
flooked for love in return; and he received that re- 
turning. love—oh! heaven only knows how warmly 
and hew deeply! . And.as Edwin grew in years and 
in strength, still believing the sick man to be the 
author of his, being, his love for his tutor grew and 
strengthened beyond measure. 

»*! And so, my friends, the years passed on, until at 
length the sick man was known to be surely sinking 
towardg the,eternal .rest....Then it was that the 
thought occurred to, the prince of seeking. a pardon 
from the king, and you know what the result was, 
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Oswy, beliovipg that his seqel nephew could not live 
to derive any benefit therefrom,—in fact, having the 
pledge of his physician that the outlawed prince was 
surely dying—made out a full pardon for Cadwallader 
—a pardon restoring him to all the rights of which 
by royal edict he had been deprived—and sent it 
unto hin. 

“Oh! what an hour was that to the redeemed 
prince. Safely in his bosom—laid his beat- 
ing breast—lay the precious ent, bearing 

"s sea) and signature, wi ministers 

by, and saw a weak and Weary pilgrim of 
earth passing away into the realm of shadows, ready, 
when those dim eyes should have closed for ever, to 
return and swear unto the king that the royal out- 
law was dead. The change came. 
the brave, the true and the noble-hearted, the patient 
and saint-like man of sorrow, closed his eyes for 
ever upon these earthly scenes, and it was told in 


Northumbria—in city and in hamlet—that Cadwal-: 


lader was dead. And yet Cadwallader lived s hale 
and hearty man, stouter and stronger than he ever 
‘was before. 

“But not yet did the prince choose to reveal him- 
self. He would not tempt the king to revoke that 
precious pardon. For himself that edict bore little 
charm, save in so far as it gave promise of good to 
his son. A removal of the restraint upon the youth 
he could not hope for; so he must make this work 
for the good of both. 

“You have heard the story of the coming of Offa 
and his fair daughter to Anwick Isle. you 
wonder that a love, warm, deep and tender sprang 
up between Edwin and Norna? (Cadwallader saw 
it, and from that time he knew that his son’s happi- 
ness, for all his after life, depended upon his gain- 
ing a position to which he could iuvite the gentle 
maiden. 

“And yet the prince had formed no plan until a 
blow was stricken at his heart, which aroused him at 
once to determined action. You have heard how 
the king sent his minions to drag the noble and un- 
offending boy to a horrible death. When theson had 
returned and told his story, Cadwallader’s course was 


decided upon. He determined that he would.present | kn 


himself before his countrymen without delay, and 
abidethe result. Hardly had the news been taken, 
when news came of Oswy’s death. As quickly 
thereafter as possible Cadwallader set forth for 
Durham, stopping to see the Lady of Hilde by the 
way. His son, not yet knowing his true father lived, 
would accompany him. At Hartlepool they learned 
that spies were upon Edwin's track, as they had 
been upon the watch at Anwick. On their way to 
Durham Castle they met and overcame six of them 
in a body. Arrived at Durham, Cadwallader dis- 
covered that these spies, employed by Sigbert, were 
in every bush ; and it was furthermore discovered, by 
the confession of one whom Offa’s mer captured, that 
they had orders to slay the youthfw prince as soon 
as he was taken; or, rather, neé to capture him 
alive if they could avoid it Upcn this a consultation 
was held. It was Offa's opinion that the surest way 
to present Plwin’s case to the public, so that he 
might have ‘he benefit of the sympathy which was 
his due, would be to bring him to trial on the day 
set apart for the coronation. Were Edwin intrusted 
with the secret, all might fail; and did they delay, 
some of Sigbert’s spies might take his life ere the 
fatal deed could be prevented. So Offaselected ten 
of his most trusty men—all strangers to Edwin—and 
commissioned them to assume for the time the guise 
of Bigbert’s minions, and to entrap the young prince, 
and bear hini away to prison in York, where they 
were to report at once tothe archbishop, and also to 
eee that no harm came to their prisoner meanwhile. 

“My friends, brethren of my love, I am the true 
son of the royal Magaff, whom you once honoured and 
revered ; and here, before my countrymen, in whose 
truth and fidelity I know I may with safety confide, 
I once again take up and claim the name which for 
eo many years I have not dared to own; and before 
that God whom I am in the coming time to meet, and 
whose dread sentence should startle the evil-doer, I 
do most solemnly swear thatno act of mine hath ever 
brought shame or dishonour upon it!” 

He stopped—gazed one moment upon the wonder- 
stricken concourse before him ; and then, with big 
tears starting down his cheeks, he turned to where 
the youthful prince had arisen from his seat, and, in 
trembling accents, rapturously murmured : 

“Edwin! my boy! my son! I fear not to take 
thee tomy bosom, and cast thy future destiny upon 
the care of these noble lotds, and these loyal citizens, 
of your native land!” 

And in a moment more, the son had fallen upon 
his father’s bosom, exclaiming, as his head was pil- 
lowed against the heart that had throbbed in love for 
him so long : 

“Oh, my father! my father! Heaven be praised 
for this hour! Now I know why thou hast ever 


The loyal and - 





held me so closely to thy bosom; and now, too, I 
know why my first and affection of earth 
was centred in thee! Ob, I need no farther proof 
Heaven speaks to my waking spirit, and tells me that 
thou art my father! 

And there they stood locked in each other’s arms ; 


jubilant, came pealing upon their senses, 
token that the rich blessing was not 
enjoy. ' A hades 

At this point, Sigbert arose and took a) 
orward. During the past half-hour, ae had 
so much that he was now almost. 

— a . ‘oon east deagt i 
re e t have ven bythe 
wiseed wali propriety he had so long and 
outraged ; but no such ition 
Ethelred and Ad the 
im rise, that he would be calm and moderate ; 
perhaps he meant go to be. 

“My lord prelate,” he said, addressing the arch- 
bishop, “do you give credit to the story which this 
neta told?” mune ais : ‘ 

“ son,” answ ugus solemnly, “ 
know That he has epoken the'trath.”| 

“ Out upon thee for a superstitious dotard!” 

Adelstane started forward, and plucked the mad 
prince fiercely by the skirt of robe; but the 
friendly warning wes unheeded. 

“ Had he told thee that he was dead Casar come 
to life, I have no doubt you would have believed 
him ”” 

A quick flush suffused the prelate’s face, but as 
quickly passed away ; and with a look half of pity, 
and half of contempt, he replied : 

“We will question competent witnesses, my lord ; 
and their testimony 6 give us sure ground for 
judgment.” 

Then the archbishop summoned Offa, Earl of 
Durham, and bade him speak for, or against the man 
who claimed to be the son of Magaff.’ 

And Offa, in .a loud, clear voice; told what he 


ew. 
Then the archbishop summoned the Lady of Hilda ; 
and, as the holy woman and moved towards 
the edge of the platform, a thousand tongnes—ay, 
thousands—joined in a prayer for blessings upon 
her ; for, throughout the realm, she was known as 
the friend and helper of suffering humanity, in every 
quarter and every station. 

The abbess gave her testimony as Offa had given 
his. She knew the man who had spoken to be Cad- 
wallader, the royal outlaw of Anwick Isle. 

Sigbert began to tremble and to suffer anew ; and 
presently he said tothe archbishop : 

“My lord, why waste time farther with this matter ? 
Let the man be Cadwallader, and let him enjoy the 
rights to which my father’s pardon doth entitle him. 
And, furthermore, let me be crowned king of North- 
umbria.” 

But the prelate shook his head. 

“ Ah, my son,” he said, “if we give to the son of 

his full and just right, he must wear the 
crown his father wore.” 

“ Ay,” responded Offa, “let Cadwallader wear the 
crown.” 

And then the peers of the realm—they who dared 
to —echoed the demand: 

Me Cadwallader wear the crown !” 

And anon the cry was bay Ye up by the people in the 
body of the cath and from a myriad of tongues 
went up the hopeful shout, till the very tiles upon 
the roo echoed Yesipalhatve'es this ideas : 

“Ler CADWALLADER WEAR THE CROWN!” 

And the good archbishop, bowing to the will thus 
freely andearnestly expressed, first kneeled in prayer 
to heaven, asking aid and support in the performance 
of the duty he felt called upon to discharge, and 

raying that the divine blessing might rest upon the 
Beed ; and then he summoned the son of Magaff to 
come forth; and there, in the presence of the happy 
multitude, he placed the crown upon Cadwallader’s 
brow, and gave the sceptre into his hands. 

And again the vast building shook with the thunder 
of jubilant. strains, in the midst of which Sigbert 
made his way out into the fresh air. 

Those who saw the son of Oswy go, thought he 
looked very pale, and noticed that his step was un- 
steady ; and two of his friends who ‘followed him 
found him, just outside of the vestibule, lying upon 
the ground insensible. They picked him up and 
bore him to the palace; but they bore only a lifeless 
form. The spirit, in a wild whirl of passion, had 
burst the bonds that bound it to its tabernacle of 
earth, and the crimes and the plots, the disappoint- 
ments and the sufferings, of the ill-guided prince 
were at an end! : és 

. 


J 
“See, my lord,” cried Prince Edwin, entering the 


apartment where sat the Marl of Durham, his eyes 


‘beaming with radiant light, and his face flushed with 


the rich warmth of joy, “ the king hath granted unito 
me. full and free pardon, and I am,.by royal. edict, 
in the line of succession tothe throne: Now 


ay I claim:the priceless blessing you alone canbe- 
se Pest ret at ia” deltas 


; but he came at leading the 
hand ; when the earl into the. sweet 
he knew that which he did, 
Me said, as he placed their 
of the good archbishop as soon as’ you 
— And mey heaven bless and keep you to the 


“Amen!” spoke a déep, solemn voice behind the 
youthful pair. 

They turned, and beheld the king. i ; 

“ Your blessing, too, my father,” craved Edwin. 

wallader spoke the words 

of blessing. Then he took their hands, and presently 
added, in tones of deep and fervid devotion : 

‘Remember, my children, that the love of a true 


‘and faithful heart—a love which endureth, bright and 


pure, through all earthly trials, is a crown of life 
richer by far than royal pomp-or kingly diadem !” 
THE END. 


PREPARATION OF OOFFEE. 

Frew perhaps have any idea of the trouble and 
expense to bring the coffee into the state in 
which it passes ee Aha a ge } oy mer- 
chant. en ripe, the berry is of a deep red colour, 
and much the same size and shape as a cherry, and 
hence the planter designates it cherry coffee. Like 
that familiar fruit, too, it contains a juicy pulp 
wrapped in ajdelicate skin ; but here all resemblance 
ceases, for the juice of the coffee is sticky, and by no 
means agreeable in taste or flavour, and instead of 
enclosing one seed it envelopes two, each of which 
has atough membranaceous eape or covering, called 
the parchment. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the bean has to 
be relieved of two coats, viz., the pulp and the h- 
ment. The process of pulping is generally performed 
by machinery on the estate, while the trate is fresh, 


as, if allowed to lie, the pulp ferments and i 

the flavour of the seeds. When the pulp has ion 
got rid of, the parchment is found covered with a 
tenacious coating of the juice, which is removed by 
maceration and washing in water. When quite'clean, 
the coffee is taken out of the troughs, spread ona 
raised platform called the barbacue, and exposed to 
the sun until dry. 

At this stage the coffee leaves the hands of the 
planter, as few except native growers attempt to re- 
move the parchment, which is usually done by the 
aid of steam machinery. The agent used for this 
purpose is a huge solid iron wheel, that trundles 
round on its edge in a circular trough, like the pug- 
mill used by yers for preparing their mortar. 
The coffee is laid in the trough, and the action of 
the wheel tears and removes the parchment; .the 
coffee being transferred to a fan, the shreds are 
blown away, while the beans descend into a recess, 
from which they are lifted by machinery into the 
hopper of the sizer. 

The sizer consists of a long wide tube of wire net- 
ting, placed in a slan’ so that the coffee 
may slide down to the lower end, and revol- 
ving slowly on an axle soas to cause the bears to 

through the nétting. 

crease in size towards the bottom of the tube, so 


opening sufficiently large to permit of their escape. 
Troughs placed below receive the coffee as it drops 
through the netting, and by this simple contrivance 
@ vast amount of manual labour is saved in sorting 


picking is afterwards resorted to for the removal of 
eal eye oe 
requires a great amount of labour in its preparation. 
Indeed, we may safely say that, besides the mecha- 
nical operations, every single bean has to be looked 

before it is fit for roasting and 


Her Mazgsty will probably visit Cam this 
commencement, for the purpose of the 
statue of the Prince Consort, subscribed for by the 





members of the senate. 
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LILLIAN GASTON. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“ THERE might have been something done, if onl 
he had been found as soon as the accident happened. 
Now, amputation is inevitable, for.one thing, and 
lever for another.” 

Arthur Yelveton heard, and walked hastily to Mrs. 
Thaxter. 

“TI promised him I would bring his wife to him. I 
had better go at once.” 

“Ted will go with you, if you are not familiar with 
the house. He might go alone, only he would hardly 
know how to break the news gently. She is a won- 
derful woman, and will bear it nobly.” 

Ted was ready with his pony, and the two gal- 
loped off without any farther delay. The boy was 
grave and frightened. Every now and then he raised 
his hand, and dashed away the hot tears. 

“Oh,” thought he, “thisis hard and cruel. Just 
now, too, when Mrs. Monkford has been so good and 
kind to Lily, it doesn’t seem like heaven's justice.” 
And presently, after a second glance at the sad 
countenance of his companion, he gave utterance to 
his thought. 

Arthur Yelveton listened with interest to the story 
Ted related, and his eye brightened at the boy’s en- 
thusiastic description of the happy home the Snug- 
gery made. * 

_ “Tt is beautiful,” said he, musingly; “it is beau- 
tiful that there are homes where perfect love, peace, 
and trust have taken up their abode.” 

_ “But to think we are going to carry such sorrow 
into it,” said Ted. “I cannot bear it; it does not 
seem right.” 

“Heaven sees farther than we do, my boy. But 
why are you so confident that it is hopeless sorrow? 
He may recover.” 

“T am afraid not, sir. Did you see Dr. Wharton's 
face? He never looks so, except in cases which are 
hopeless. Oh, what a terrible thing it will be to 
have Mr. Monkford die! What will ever make up 
for his loss ?” 

Ad indeed!” echoed Arthur Yelveton, rather 
8 y- 

They grew more and more silent as they neared 
the home of their injured friend, and Ted’s handker- 
chief went still more frequently to his wet eyes. The 
sunset glories were still lingering in the western 
horizon, when the tired horses and the heavy-hearted 
riders turned into the gateway. Ted tried to fall 
back in the shade of his companion. 


\ 





[RETURNING TO THE MILL.] 


“ They are there, sir, at the portico, watching for 
him,” faltered he. “Oh, I shall never dare to go 
forward.” 

Yes, they were both there—Mrs. Monkford, with 
a shawl thrown over hor Indian silk dress, and Lily, 
with a new scarlet riding-hood carefully wrapped 
around her, sitting on the sofa, Tho cheerful 
tones of their voices came floating out to the gate- 
way. 

“Oh, it is cruel, cruel !” groaned Ted ; and before 
Arthur Yelveton knew what he was doing, he had 
whirled around and gone back outside the gate. 

In the dimness, the pair on the portico mistook 
the approaching horseman for the long-watched-for 
master. A sweet chorus of welcoming voices greeted 
him. 

“ Loiterer ! you have kept us half famished. Do 
yp think we could sit down alone to supper ?” said 

rs. Monkford, coming forward to the steps. “I’ve 
a mind——” 

She paused abruptly, as she saw the deprecating 
gesture Arthur Yelveton could not forbear. He 
sprang from the saddle, and came towards her. 

“Tt is not your husband, my dear madam, but I 
have come with a message from him.” 

“ A message?” repeated Mrs. Monkford, in falter- 
ing tones. “ Then he is not coming home to-night ? 
Such a thing has not happened since we have lived 
here. It must be some unusual circumstance. But 
come in, sir,come in. Lily, dear, run in and tell 
Sarah to light the lamps in the parlour.” 

And while shespoke, Mrs. Monkford looked towards 
their single man-servant, who had come around to 
the entrance at the sound of hoof-falls, to take his 
master’s horse. 

“Take care of this gentleman’s horse, John,’ 


, 


said 


e. 

Mr. Yelveton stepped back to speak with the man 
himself. 

“Groom her well, but don’t give her any water tili 
she is cool. She has come without flagging. And, 
my man, get ready your own horse and carriage, and 
fit the animal for swift driving. Mrs. Monkford must 
go to her husband at once.” 

The man stared in wonder, and a little dismay. 

“You don't mean—” said he, and stopped. 

“Your master has met with an accident,” said 
Yelveton, and then went back to the mistress, who 
still stood on the threshold. 

The parlour windows were one glow of cheery 
light. Arthur Yelveton’s heart faltered, as he en- 
tered the bright, charming little room. 

“Some unusual affair—perhaps the presence of 
some literary celebrity has detained him there, and 





he has sent you to save us from alarm?” Mrs. 
Monkford said, wistfully, as though already a little 
frightened. 

“ Not exactly that, madam an accident, which pre- 
vented his return.” 

At that moment Master Ted Thaxter's pale, tear- 
marked face looked in at the open door. 

“You have broken the news, heve you, sir?” 
stammered he, his voice breaking down with the 
effort. 

The little woman turned around, with an eye 
flashing like a tigress. 

“What is it? You have not toldme. Something 
dreadful has happened,” demanded she. “Ted, Tod, 
he was to visit you—what has happened ?” 

“That horse—that miserable horse !” was all Ted 
could articulate. 

Mrs. Monkford’s face turned deadly pale. She 
clasped her hands piteously, and exclaimed: 

iy husband is killed! James Monkford is 
dead !” 

“No, no,” answered Arthur Yelveton, hastily. 
“He is badly hurt, but not dead. We all hope that 
he will recover. I have come to take you to him, as 
I promised him I would.” 

“He wants me. James wants me. Oh, I must be 
calm and steady!” exclaimed she, turning her eyes 
piteously to him. 

“Yes; undoubtedly you will be a great help to 
him, as ‘well as inexpressible comfort. He pro hod 
severely. The horse fell, and rolled over upon him, 
breaking his leg. He is at Thaxton Olose, and if you 
will be ready, the man will soon bring your carriage 
to the door.” 

He would not grieve her with the cruel description 
of her husband’s sufferings while waiting for help. 

“Only a limb broken,” murmured she. ‘“ Heaven 
be praised that it is no worse! I must be ready at 
once. Lily, call to Sarah bring my shawl, while 
I get ready some of his clothes, and that jelly he is 
so fond of. Do you think, sir, it will be impossible 
to bring him home? He will be so much more con- 
tented here.” 

“T hardly think it would be safe; but when I left 
we were scarcely aware of the extent of his in- 
juri pe 
' She shuddered, and then hurried away. The little 
girl, in a quiet, womanly way, had performed her 
errand. She came back now, and went up to Master 
Ted Thaxter, who stood the picture of inconsolable 


Ted Thaxter,” said she, “it is something more 
terrible than his leg broken. My new father is going 
to die ?” 
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“Oh, Lily, I’m afraid so !” burst forth the boy. “T 
am so frightened about him! He looks like one dead 
now, and Dr. Whartot shook his head when he came 
awa. 

A thur Yelveton was touched by the expression of 
the sweet little face, which he observed now for the 
first time. 

“Oh, Ted,” cried Lily, in a low, agonized voice, 
“ if only I might die for him, and ee him back te 
her ! - hat will she do without she loves 
him so?” 

“Dear > a said snare little trem- 

must not snd Bes) 80 


you, irs ¢ 
to have even a little hope. . 

The beautiful blue eyes were shining through a 
soft dew of tears. Tho golden curls were, push 
back,’ and showed the full, white for 
delicate tracery of veins at the, 

Yelveton bent his head, and ox with 
vehemence. ay ee ee 0" 

“Who was it for 2?” asked) Lily, up into 
his face with those grav: mace eyes ‘of Hers. | 
““Who did you think I was n kissed me?” 

Yelveton coloured slightly as af replied: 

“ Partly for yourself, my dear, and partly for a little 
fellow to whom you bear a likeness, which struck 
me at the moment.” 

“What is his name?” asked Lily again, with an 
eager look on her face. 

Arthur Yelveton could not exactly tell why, but 
the question annoyed him. He answered her at 
once, however: 

“ His name is Dick,, _ Ttipdyady, Fitzgerald's little 


son I mean,” 





Lily sighed, and gently hig knee. 
“Now,” said she, os 4 mui to, —oSe 
mother. I wish she would take me with her. I | 


would not be any trouble, nor disturb him in the 
least.” 

She repeated this wish to Mrs. Monkford when she 
came in cloaked and hooded. 

“Tf it be the worst we fear, darling, I will send for | 
you; and if such a thing be possible, I shall haye | 
him brought home. I know he will be, happiest | 
here. Be good and quiet, and in your innocent 
prayers: to-night, remember him. Now, Mr. Yelve- 
ton, 1am ready. You will leave your horse, and go 
in the carriage. We can send it to you to-morrow.” 

“ And I will stay here till morning. I wouldrather | 
go back in the daylight,” exclaimed Ted. “ Please 
let me stay, Mrs. Monkford.” 

“T have no objection, lam sure. Lily will eat her 
supper with you;then,. I Lave given Sarah what 
directions I can think of. But they are few, because | 
I seem all the time to see him suffering and calling 
for me.’ 

She shuddered as she spoke, and went hastily. out, 
but came back as quickly. 

“Mr. Yelveton, I beg your pardon. I am taking | 
you on this hurried journey again without a particle 
of refreshment. Please come out.. The table is all 
waiting—waiting for him,” she added, with a sobin 
her voice, although her face was still steeled to an | 
annatural calm. 

“T will not detain you an instant, madam,” he said. | 


“Tf the carriage be ready, let us proceed at once. But } 


it would be better for you to takea eup of tea, at least. | 
It would fit youfor the night before you.’ 


“You are right, I must keep myself well and | he like? 


strong. He must lack no care from any weakness. of | 
mine. Oome, we will wait for the tea,” 

It occupied but a few moments, for, despite her 
heroic efforts, Mrs. Monkford could not eat. Arthur 
Yelveton would not detain her an instant, and was 
the first to.rise. The children came also to look out, 
and follow the carriage with wistful eyes, and to 
clasp each other by the hand with overflowing tears, 
as the last rumble of the wheels died away. 

The Snuggery, for the first time in its experience, 
was without master or mistress. 


CHAPTER Xl. 


THE carriage had scarcely disappeared, and the 
children were yet in the doorway, when a man was 
seen by them coming rapidly down the walk. 

“ Bome one is coming to tell us. that he is dead!” ex- 
claimed Ted, in a tone of keen alarm ; for he could 
not recover from the shock he had received at 
the sight of Mr, Monkford’s deathly face and horribly 
crushed limbs, and every nerve was quivering with 
grief and horror. 

“No, oh, no,’ ” returned Lily, more steadily, bending 
down to examine. the advancing figure more closely. 
“| think—yes, Lam gure it is my uncle.” 





“Oh; a IT am 80 glad to see you!” she added, 
running down the steps to meet him. “It is so long 
since you were here, and we nae De had such sad news 
to-night, and are so lonel Moet 

“Me darling, my dar are you well 
enough to be out here?” 34 exc catching her 
up, and covering the little hands, and the fair fore- 
head, and wg the golden curls, with his kisses. 

a Oh, yes, I am well, uh I ride, w and 

lay out in the sun, yy as the day is 
on ; only er si share a terrible ne 
to-night, uncle, and 
know—has to 


Ted is afraid he will die. 


sn fe 
“Wine Mast?” ceri. still fondling her litte ; 


ar Monkford, sir,” answered Ted, “terribly 
pion Bach a ha sight I never saw, and Dr, 


en he came away, and, at oe 


— ae me must be an amputation, he sai 
And in rather incoherent Ted | 


once more, y: b “7 Sa aie Pb act 
“Tt won't cast. os adrift,” replied T ‘ 
4 Bess Nese will love her, and need her, | 
thing really happens to him. “But, 
bint to tay ¢ out. here. There’s Sarah calling 


he us go in, all of us, ~tato the sitting-room. I’m 
s0.glad uncle has come! It won’t seem quite so dis- 
mal now without — = said Lily. And still holding 
his hand, she led the wa 

Sarah, on perceiving wl 
to her own supper. 

Lily put her uncle into an orm-cheli 
his knee.. He held her closely, but 
drooping head and disturbed face, saying not a wo 
though, with wr innocent devices, Lily tried to 
| break the spell of silence upon him. She finally 
slipped down, and brought to Ted a great book of 
engravings and legends, and when he was fairly in- 
terested in it, she left him, and ‘came ‘back to her 
place on Gaston’s knee. 

“You are very much troubled, uncle,” whispered 
she. 

“I’m thinking a good deal. I,don’t know but I 
ought to have told him your story, Lily. He had a 
sound judgment, and could have helped me to the 
best way ef going to work. It will be a blow to lose 
him, in case—in case some one else plays me false. I 


owas. with horn went out 


| thought I wouldn’t tell him a word until I could tell 


him all;and now, now that there’s a fear of losing his 
help, I’m frightened Jest Ihave done wrong.’ 

“You did what you thought was best; that is 
enough, And perhapsyou won't lose him. T he gen- 
tleman told me he had a great deal of hope about 
him,” 

“ What gentleman ?” 

“T don’t know who he was. He came for Mrs. 
Monkford, and he took me up and kissed me, partly, 
he said, for myself, and partly for a little boy I looked 
like ; and the boy’s name is Dick, and’ he is Lady 
Fitzgerald’s son, I saw him, in his velvet jacket 
and gold buttons, once, when I wag at Dame Hig- 
ginson’s. I remembered him, when he told me.’ 

Gaston was holding her hands with a grasp that 
pained her. 

“A gentleman, and he said that!. What. was 
Had he blue eyes, fair hair, anda gay. 
smile ?” 

“No, oh no, nothing like that. He was dark, 
grave, and sorrowful, and his eyes were black, and 
so was his hair.” 

He drew a long breath of relief. 

“You frightened me. I was afraid he had found 
you out,” 

“He—who?” questioned Lily, wonderingly. 

“One who says he will be a friend, but who has 
hitherto been an enemy. I trust him, and yet I do 
not trust,” hesaid, musingly. “Iam to meet him 
to-morrow, an and—and—I am oppressed with a strange 
foreboding—that ,is all, Lily; and you see what 
you have told me ‘about ‘this accident does not help 
me to be lighter of heart.” 

Lily, scarcely knowing what answer she ought to 
give, “for lack of any better, reached up and kissed 
him. He folded her close to his breast, in which 
she could hear his heart beating tumultuously. 

i Lily, Lily,” cried he, “ your innocent affection is 
all the joy and happiness I know! Heayen surely 
will not be less merciful in its judgments there than 
here. 1 will not fear—I do not fear. You will re- 
member that I said it, if——” 

“ Tf what, uncle ?” ‘questioned Lily, in a troubled 
voice, 


ec re ren pnt the whole affair into ' 


ds reds by t 


“ Tf the tirae should come when Ishall not be-here 
to tell you abavw: it.” 

She did not, or would not, understand him. 

“ You are net going away, uncle, are you?” 

“ Not that I know of, Lily. But this has set me 
thinking how accidents may ovcur anyhow, any- 
where, and every one should be in readiness. The 
Fig that are needed, for your case, are in a secret 

ry, et Reiger 3) eee talk ow 

im he he responsible 

hardly mins = 

t man. Iam thinking it is me 
have been over it 


> do tight. Twill, et 


id Lily, 5 eee eee em, 


me, not panebiel at all, and v ve! 
our interest. I won't take’ piabat | tat 
ft this. I'll give them into safe 
what if anything should happen to 
nld look after your being righted, and 
hére be to show for it ? Yes, I must 
: r eareful, and I will.” 
nd crept to his vest, and his fingers 
the wooden handle of the dagger that 
ght or day. 
e, had oe through his book. He 
dt dows. ¢ and came over to them, heaving a 


er left him 


“Oh, » what a dismal evening! I wish I 


kuew——” 

“Sodo I,” echoed Lily. “Oh, if I could only 
know he would be well again, it seems to me nothing 
else would ever trouble me.” 

Gaston looked at her wistfully. 

“Do you already love him so much?’ he asked. 

“Very much, and for her sake still more, because 
-—because she is like my own mother, and she can- 
not be happy without him, you know,” And thena 
moment after she added, turning to him with one of 
her loving smiles : 

“But [love you just as well, uncle, you must never 
forget that.” - 

And I love you, Lily, so much, that whatever 
risk I have run, whatever comes of it, I only count it 
pleasure and profit, if it briugs you to your rights, 
Never forget that, Lily.” 

There was a solemnity in the tone which surprised 
Master Ted Thaxter, ard he asked, presently: 

“Ts your work at the mill dangerous? Have any 
hands been killed there ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m awe, all things are dangerous, 
under certain circumstances,” 

Lily went to the table, took up a little box, 
and hunting am mt | the printed cards there, brought 
forth one, and r the Bible text engraved upon it: 
“Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night ; 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day.” 

“Mamma gave it to me yesterday,” said she. “ I did 
not think then I should find so much comfort 
from it.” 

‘Read it again, Lily,” said her uncle, in a low 
voice. 

She read it, and found other verses, still more 
comforting. He listened with grave, quict .atten- 
tion, only saying : 

“Tt was one good thing in Dame Higginson that 
she allowed you to learn to read.” 

“Ah yes, but the kind Sunday school. teacher 
bribed her to obtain her consent. I shall give my 
gratitude to that kind lady, rather. than to Dame 


Hi in.” 

ie here Sarah, who had looked in two or three 
times, and withdrawn again, came to way that it was 
an hour past the little girl’s bed-time, and she must 
really go. Lily rose obediently, although it was 
plain to see she shrank from the lonely room, and the 
long hours of the night. ‘She went to put away her 
cards, but Gaston called her back. 

“Give me that one you read first. I will keep it 
till I come again.” 

She handed it to him with smile. He put it 
carefully into his pocket, and rose to take leave, 

sade ee aes, night, darling Lily. I shall come 

I shall be anxious to hear sbout 
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“ Good-night, uncle ; good-night, Ted,” said Lily. 

Gaston had already crossed'the thresliold, but“he 
turned back, with a smile, half playful, half solemn. 

“Qne more kiss, Lily.” 

She gave it, with both arms around his neck, and 
ran back to Sarah, unwilling to keep her waiting. 

“You'll come again soon, uncle.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

ey parted thus, and there was never another 

meeting on earth for these two—never another. So 
impotent and futile are human plans and promises! 

Lily went to her bed, but had such grave, wakeful 
eyes that Sarah had compassion on her, and sat down 
beside her, and talked soothingly a long wiiile, telling 
her about all'the people she had ever known who 
had been unfortunate enough to break a limb, and 
how, of them all, not one had ever died. Lily 
repeated her text, smiled hopefully, and presently 


the gold-fringed eyelids dropped softly on the pure, |’ 


pale cheek, the breath came regularly and gently be- 
tween the rosy lips, and Lily was sweetly asleep. 
Sarah stood looking at her in silent commiseration. 

“She has a terder heart of her own, dear little 
thing! and who would ‘think, by her looks, she came 
here like s beggar ?“If the master be reall to die, who 
knows what will become of her? Poor little thing !”” 

And then Sarah went down to cheer up Master 
Ted, who was heartily homesick, wishing that he 
had gone home, and braved whatever news might 
be there, rather ‘than remained in suspense, ina 
house that seemed to have lost all its sunshine and 
beauty. She at last persuaded him to go to a chamber 
he had always occupied on his visits to the Snuggery ; 
and once there he yielded to the fatigue and reaction 
of the day’s extreme excitement, and, notwith- 
standing his declaration that he “ should not sleep a 
wink the night long,” half an hour’s acquaintance 
with the pillow took him into’sound slumber. 

And afar on the dim highway Gaston, or Oliver 
Orr, a8 was really his rightful name, was hurrying 
forward towards the mill in which he was to keep 
the night watch, his heart very full, and yet not all 
of bitter or unhappy memories, for ke continued to 
repeat to himiself ‘the comforting words of the text 
Lily had given him. 

Buthée and Lily were never to look upon each 
other’s mortal faces again, never again. 


CHAPTER XII. 


LaDy FrrzGERA.p was idly playing with the tea- 
spoon in her delicate coffee-cup, a look of listless in- 
difference on her face, only brightened when little 
Dick made some pretty appeal from over his silver 
tray, where the nurse was overseeing his morning re- 
past. Presently the butler made his appearance, 
with an apologetic bow, and a face full’ of important 
news. r 

“Oh, my lady, do you know anything about Mr. 
Yelveton—where he has gone ?” 

Lady Fitzgerald contracted her shapely eyebrows, 
and bit her lip, as she returned, haughtily : 

“Pray, Merton, what do you expect me to know 
about the manager ?” 

“T beg Pha ladyship’s pardon, but did he go on 
any errand for you? He went ont on horseback yes- 
terday morning, and neither he nor ‘the horse has 
returned. And the fisherman who has just been here 
says there was a terrible accident down belew, on the 
road leading to Thaxton Close. A man on horse- 
batk nearly, if not quite, killed; and Jamés is sure 
he saw Mr. Yelveton’s horse on the road yesterday. 
a was over trying the new reaper on the Orley 

arm.” , 

Her ladyship was startled now. She rose from her 
seat at the table, her face growing almost as white 
as the hue of her Cashmere wrapper. 

“Why do you come to me for directions? How 
dare you delay in such stupid fashion?” cried she. 
“Send off men at once, and find out the truth, and 
let me know thé result at once. Call the best sur- 
geons; let no expense be spared for his comfort. 
Lose not a moment: It is inconceivably stupid in 
you, that you should wait for my directions to do 
this !” she exclaimed; energetically. 

The butler looked puzzled, but he bowed in silence, 
and went out. In another moment two horsemen 
were heard galloping furiously out of the yard: Lady 
Fitzgerald heard them, and went to the window and 
looked out, beating her fingers restlessly against the 


pane. 
towel having finished his breakfast, came running 
er. : 


“Oh, mamma,” cried he, “will Mr. Yelveton be 
putin the ground under the great monument, like 
papa? And shall we go and carry flowers to him ?” 


ady Fitzgerald pushed him away ftom her with 
pit indignation, aud then the next moment she 
‘ught him up'and covered his face with kisses. 
“Dicky, Dicky,” said she, “shall you be sorry for 
Mr. Yelveton ? " He was & good friend of yours.” 





“Oh, yes, mamma. I like Mr. Yelveton. I love 
him ever so much. He doesn’t’ bring me so much 
candy as. Mr. Wharncliffe, nor talk so much love be- 
fore you; but when you are gone out, Mr. Yelveton 
dves everything for me. He puts me on the pony; 
he takes me on his horse’s back with him; he makes 
me things—such cunning water-wheels and carts! 
and he tells me stories—such beautiful stories, 
mamma !—about what a great man I must be, and 
how much good I can do, and all that. And he 
kisses me, too; but it is never when you are with 
me, like Mr. Wharneliffe. What is the reason, 
mamma?” 

Every word of this innocent prattle was likea stab 
to the proud woman who heard it; but, clasping the 
child closely in her arms, she could only repeat, 
mournfully: 

“Oh, Dicky, my innocent Dicky!” 

Dicky was presently tired of the strained, uncom- 
fortable position, and begged to go out with the 
nurse, and Lady Fitzgerald was left alone. She sat 
with hands clenched, rather than clasped, across her 
breast, her face pallid and stern, her eyes fixed on 
the courtyard beneath. Presently a horse, reeking 
with rapid driving, dashed up to the steps, and the 
rider dismounted. ‘With eyes glittering feverishly, 
Lady Fitzgerald flung up the window and bent out. 

“What news ?” asked she, hoarsely. 

“Indeed, my lady, bad news, I fear. I met Dr. 
Wharton’s boy, and there were two of them riding in 
the lane by Thaxton Close, and one of them was cer- 
tainly near killed, for the doctor has beer there all 
night, and another surgeon with him, over an ampu- 
tation of some sert. And the boy says our Mr. Yel- 
veton was certainly there, because he heard young 
Thaxter tell about finding the man lying under the 
horse, and he is sure he heard his name. And since 
he hasn’t come heme, it stands to reason it is he who 
is hurt.” 

Lady Fitzgerald did not answer a single word. She 
had sunk into her seat, sick and giddy. Amputation! 
horrible word! She thought of Arthur Yelveton, 
strong, vigorous, active, in his young manhood a 
cripple, and the very foundation under her feet 
seemed reeling and swaying, as if refusing her sup- 
port. But she found her way to the sideboard, and 
drank a glass of water, and in a little time was calm 
and steady enough to decide upon her course. She 
rang the bell, and gave orders for her horse to be 
saddled, in a calm voice, and went to her room alone, 
and without her maid’s help put on her riding-dress 
and hat, and drew on her gauntlets; all without a 
single glance at the mirror. Was she afraid to see 
the stern whiteness of her own face ? 

The horse was at the riding-block as she descended 
the steps. 

“Ts John or Wilson to accompany you for escort ?” 
asked the man. 

“Neither,” replied Lady Fitzgerald, coldly. “I 
shall go alone.” 

“But, your ladyship,” remonstrated the faithful 
servant, “it is hardly safe. Only think what a mag- 
nificent rider Mr. Yelveton has always been! Bess 
has not been used lately, either. Please take John 
with you.” 

She smiled mournfully. 

* Thank you for ‘your solicitude, William ; but 
there is no danger. I am going to Mrs. Thaxter, to 
inquire about. the aceident. John may follow after 
me in half an hour. Time enough to look after me, 
and escort me home.” 

And she shook out the reins, and gave Bess her 
will. They were harrowing thoughts which kept 
company with the proud Lady Fitzgerald as she rode 
swiftly forward, and no wonder she did not care for 
a-curious attendant near to watch the face over which 
the hot tears poured, and ‘to whose cold pallor the 
fresh morning air brought no tinge of colour. He 
was lying maimed, bruised, dying. Perhaps even 
now he was dead; had gone on to that sphere where 
earthly distinctions of rank are ‘so poor and trivial. 
And he could see, too, what a false, cowardly posi- 
tion she had taken. How she hated and loathed 
herself ! * 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Earty in the morning of the 8th of February, the 
thermometer at Ottawa was at 40 deg. below zero. 
At 8 p.m. it was at 6 deg. above zero. 

Hzatinc Power or tue Moon.—Mr. J. Park 
Harrison, M.A., under the title of “ Inductive Proof 
of the Moon’s Inselation,” in which he observes, 
that “the heat acquired’ by the moon and radiated to 
the earth, is entirely dark heat, and this, as Professor 
Tyndall has pointed out, would be almost wholly ab- 
sorbed by our atmospheric vapour. It would conse- 

ently tend to raise the temperature of the air 

ve the clouds and cause increased evaporation 





from their surface. Cloud would therefore be di- 
miniehed in density, and raised toa higherelevation, 
and under favourable circumstances would be dis~ 
persed; in either of: which events a séfisible fall 
would. necessarily be caused in the temperature of 
the air near the ground, owing to increased radiation 
of terrestrial heat to the sky. And precisely oppo- 
site results would occur at the period of minimum 
heat in the moon.” ‘He states that; the observations 
at Oxford, Berlin, and Greenwich show conclusively 
that the temperature of the air near the ground was 
very sensibly affected, the maximum mean tempera- 
ture oceurring on the average at each of the three 
stations upon the sixth and seventh day of the luna- 
tion) when the moon’s crust, turned towards the 
earth, is coldest, and tlie minimum mean tempera- 
ture when the same crust has been exposed: for 
several days to intense radiation from the sun.” An 
exception to this rule of action occurs through the 
formation of fresh cloud a day or two before the 
third quarter. When this periodic cloud is dis- 
persed, a rapid fall in the temperature occurs. ‘“ No 
rise or fall of any amount occurs at new or full moon, 
though a tendency towards change seems clearly 
indicated shortly before full moon. The difference 
between the maximum and minimum results is 
2°°3F.” Thus it seems ascertained that there is 
some truth in the long-cherished popular belief that 
the moon does exert an influence on the weather, 
though not to the extent supposed. There may, how- 
ever, still be methods of action not yet ascertained. 


LONDON WATER. . 

ProressoR FRANKLAND’S analyses of the waters 
derived from the Thames, and distributed in London 
for consumption during the month of February, are 
unsatisfactory. With the exception of the West 
Middlesex, all the companies drawing their supply 
from the Thames are reported as “ delivering imper- 
fectly filtered water on the day when the samples 
were taken.” The water.of the Lambeth Company 
is stated to have been so muddy that brightly iumi- 
nated objects could not be seen through a stratum 
of it twelve inches deep; the Chelsea Company's 
water seems to have been but little better in that 
respect, and the supply of both companies “ was, on 
this ground alone, entirely unfit for domestic use.” 
The organic matter contained in all the samples 
analyzed, except those of the West Middlesex and 
Southwark Companies, was highly nitrogenized, 
“ and, therefore, probably of animal origin to, a con- 
siderable extent.” 

The waters delivered by the New River, East 
London, and Kent Companies, were clear and trans- 
parent, according to the samples taken; but the con- 
dition of the water delivered at the Deptford railway 
station. by the last-named company presented re- 
markable peculiarities. In 100,000 parts of the water 
was contained the very large amount of 59-2 parts of 
solid impurity, no less than 14:7 being, common salt, 
“the occurrence of which in such quantity is diffi- 
cult to. account for, except on the supposition that 
the company’s wells have some connexion either 
with the sea or the brackish reaches of the Thames.” 


An excellent microscopic writing machine was 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition by M. Hardy, 
bat it did not equal M*Peters’ celebrated machine 
shown in 1862, by means of which the entire Bible 
may be written three times in the space of a square 
inch. 

Durine the gales of the 31st of January the ane- 
mometer at the Liverpool Observatory registered a 
presstire of 511b.on the square foot. On the following 
day the gale was more violent, and reached at one 
time a pressure of over 701b. to the foot: ‘The 
highest pressure registered at Liverpool previous to 
this gale was in December, 1863, when the force of 
the wind reached 45 lb. to the foot. 


A German chemist, Herr Fleck, has discovered 
that when a warm solution of hyposulphite of soda 
is added to 'a double salt of mercury, such as chloride 
of mercury and sodiuia, the solution becomes acid, 
and black sulphide of mercury is deposited. But if 
the hyposulphite solution is added in excess, and the 
temperature not allowed to rise beyond 60 deg. 
Cent: (140. deg. Fah.), the solution remains neutral, 
and red sulphide of mercury, or vermilion, is de- 
posited. The least quantity of acid causes the 
production of the black sulphide. The presence of 
a salt of zinc facilitates the production of the ver- 
milion, The best method is as follows: To four 
equivalents of hyposulphite of soda mixed with four 
equivalents of sulphate of zinc in diluted solution, is 
added, drop by drop, a solution containing one 
equivalent of corrosive sublimate. The whole is 
gently heated for 60 hours, at a temperature of 45 
deg, to 55.deg. Centigrade (112 deg, to 113 deg. 
Fah.) 

Economizina Carnonic Acip Gas.—A French 
chemist, named Noel, has arranged a system of econo- 
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| sap the carbonic acid produced during the opera- 
tion of fermentation, for the production of bicarbonate 
of soda. ‘The fermenting vats are closed, being 
furnished with a trap, through which the operation 
may be watched from time to time, and also with a 
force-pump which conveys the gas into a special re- 
servoir provided for the purpose, and connected with 
a barrel containing the alkali. The gas is made to 
enter the latter at the lower end, and the air is 
allowed to escape at an orifice at the top; when, 
instead of atmospheric air, carbonic acid issues from 
this orifice, the operation is terminated. The water 
of crystallization is withdrawn by means of a tap 
at the bottom of the cask, and this is afterwards 
treated separately with carbonic acid. M. Noel pro- 
poses tofconvert the alkali in the barrels in which it 
is afterwards to be sent out, there being nothing to 
be done but withdrawing the tap and closing the two 
holes 
pS __} 


MICHELDEVER 
— ~~ 
CHAPTER III 


Arter this brusque declaration young Thorne said 
no more; and Claire came to his side with a simple 
grace in which there was no appearance of shyness. 
She was still too much a child to become embar- 
rassed by the performance of the duty assigned her, 
even if the patient werea young and singularly hand- 
some man 

His half-closed eyes dwelt upon the lineaments of 
her lovely face, and Walter Thorne thought that 
never before had he seen any creature half so en- 
trancing as this simple cottage maiden. 

A passionate adorer of beauty in any form, it was 
not wonderful that his eyes should revel in the con- 
templation of so charming a face as the one that bent 
over him, its owner pitifully regarding him, and 
thinking no more of his youth and good looks than 
she did of her own efforts to succour him. The 
arm was at length bound up, and her father briskly 
said: 

“Tt’s all right now, sir. That will do, my daugh- 
ter; leave him alone now, and see that Betty brings 
trim some toast and tea as soon as may be. Your 
walk has given you an appetite I dare say, sir, in 
spite of your accident; but I cannot suffer you to 
take anything more substantial than tea and toast 
just at present. All in good time, though. To- 
morrow, perhaps, you may venture to taste a broiled 
bird.” 


With a faint smile Thorne replied : 

“Thanks for all your kindness. I do not feel 
hungry just now, and it is so soothing to have my 
aching head bathed, that I think I should prefer that 
to food.” 

“ Ah! Did youstrike it against anything when the 
accident happened that dislocated your shoulder? 
You have had a bad wrench, and really Iam curious 
to know how you dropped into our valley so suddenly. 
There is but one entrance on this side, and that was 
rendered impassable by the rain that came down 
almost without warning.” 

“You may well say that,” replied Thorne with a 
slight laugh. 

“I was near being dashed over the rocks, and 
only escaped by desperately exerting my unusual 
physical strength. I feel as weak as a child now, 
but an hour ago! battled for my life, and won it at 
the expense of nearly wrenching my good right arm 
from ite socket.” 

“ Bon Dieu! You were never in the Devil's Gorge 
when the storm swept down!” exclaimed Lapierre. 

“Yes. I was caught by the rain when half way 
through, so I had no alternative but to hurry on as 
fast as possible. I had a hard fight for life, but you 
see me here in this battered and bruised condition, 
that is all.” 

“All! Really, my young Hercules, you have per- 
formed as miraculous a feat as any ever attributed 
to that fabulous heathen. Nothing swept down 
that pass, when a flood rushes through it, has ever 
been known to escape before. Do you know that 
if the torrent had taken you over the brow of the 
cliff, no farther vestige of you would ever bave been 
found. Nobody about here can tell what becomes of 
the waifs that reach the Lady’s Tarn.” 

“ Yos, I knew all that. I was warned by the 
landlord of the tavern in the little town ten miles 
hence. He painted all the dangers in the path, but 
I was foolhardy enough to persist in braving them. 
But in spite of my present position, I do not regret 
it now, for what I have seen has amply repaid me. 
Iam an artist, monsieur, in search of the picturesque 
and beautiful, and I have found both in perfection in 
your secluded valley.” D 

“You are a philosopher, at all events,” replied 
Lapierre, dryly. “There, that will do, Rosebud. 
Go, and look after Betty. [I will take your place 





here. The gentleman can put up with my minis- 
trations while you have his tea made ready. He 
must take something, whether he wishes it or not.” 

The young girl resigned her place, and noiselessly 
left the room. Lapierre’s touch was very gentle, 
but after a few moments the patient said: 

“Thank you, that will do, sir. My head feels 
much better now. I will not trouble you to bathe it 
avy longer.” 

“ Ah! so much the better, my young friend. And 
now, as it is rather awkward not to know by what 
name to address each other, I will tell you that mine 
is Armand Lapierre, at your service, and I shall be 
glad to hear yours in return.” 

The stranger hesitated a moment, and then gave 
his true name, which for an instant he had been 
tempted to withhold; why, or for what purpose, he 
could not have explained. 

“My name is Walter Thorne, and I am an artist 
making a pedestrian tour in search of the picturesque. 
I lost my portfolio and camp stool in the wrestle for 
my life, and I suppose the Lady’s Tarn has 
swallowed them up long ago.” 

“Very likely ; and you may be thankful that you 
did not go over with them. Well, Mr. Thorne, we 
will do the best we can for you, and I hope to see 
you well enough in a few days to prosecute your 
tour. We are plain people, and lack many things 
the outside world considers essential to comfort; 
but such as we have, you are heartily welcome to, 
while you sojourn among us.” 

“JT cannot find words to thank you, Monsieur. 
You have proved yourself a good Samaritan, and I 
must say that I am most grateful for what you have 
done for me.” 

“This is the second time you have spoken 
of gratitude. It’s a thing that ought not to be 
talked about, but felt. We are put in this world to 
help each other, and it’s not often that I am called 
upon to exercise the golden rule. Your pulse is 
quickening, and I am afraid that your adventure 
this afternoon will be followed by a little fever; but 
I can deal with that, too, without a doctor’s 
assistance. Before you sleep, I will administer some 
drops that will have a cooling effect, and by morn- 
ing I think you will bein a fair way of recovery. 
When you have taken your tea, you must be left 
quiet the remainder of the evening.” 

With a smile Thorne said: 

“T submit myself to your authority, sir. I have 
found you so skilful a surgeon, that Iam inclined to 
trust implicitly to you as a physician.” 

“That is well, for you might fare worse. I know 
something of both medicine and surgery; a mere 
smattering, it is true; but such as it is, it will 
suffice in your case, Ah! here comes the tea. 
Drink it, and take a few morsels of the toast, they 
will do you good.” 

Thorne looked eagerly towards the door, hoping 
that Claire would appear, and his expressive face 
showed his disappointment when Betty entered 
with a waiter, on which rested a porcelain cup and 
saucer, sprinkled over with small bouquets of roses. 
The plate on which the bread lay matched them, and 
the guest wondered how this impoverished man came 
in possession of such articles of luxury. 

He soon dispatched the light supper, declared him- 
self better, and M. Lapierre withdrew, followed by 
the servant. 

Left alone, Walter Thorne turned restlessly on 
his couch, and tried to reconcile himself to the 
necessity of being quiet for a season. He had never 
been ill since he could remember, and he feared that 
he should prove rather a refractory patient to these 
kind people. The sense of helplessness and suf- 
fering was so new to him that he writhed under 
it, and almost felt as if he had lost half his manhood 
in being compelled to lie on his bed, and suffer others 
to minister te his wants. 

All his summer labours were gone too ; he acknow- 
ledged to himself that this loss did not signify much 
to the world of art ; but they were not the less pre- 
cious to him on that account. He had encountered 
fatigue, sometimes danger, in seeking the places he 
had sketched, and each drawing had some little 
history attached te it, which gave it an interest to 
him. 

Besides, he really believed that some of them pos- 
sessed intrinsic value, and he prided himself on the 
care with which his subjects had been elaborated. Al- 
theugh only an amateur artist, Walter Thorne be- 
lieved that the contents of his lost portfolio would 
have given him a fair position among those with 
whom he was ambitious to obtain a footing. 

With a weary sigh, he resigned himself to his loss 
as well as he could, and again the fair face of the 
young girl arose before him, consoling him for the 
accident from which he was suffering, and awakening 
romantic visions of the future, for he had fallen in 
love at first sight with the beautiful maiden of the 
valley, and Walter Thorne was not one to deny 





himself the gratification of the most vagrant whim 
from consideration for another. He thought : 

“T will make the first impression on her virgin 
heart, and then—well, what then? I.won’t think 
of results. Let me bask in the sunshineof that hea- 
venly smile ; let me awaken in that gentle heart the 
first emotions of love; let me win a return to the 
passion that has already sprung to life in my heart, 
and the future may take care of itself, Men of my 
craft rave of the Venus de Medici; but she, with her 
faded smile, is not to be compared to this living 
breathing incarnation of loveliness. Such mm! 
such eyes—so fathomless, so bright! And 
those dainty hands that touched my brow so 
softly. I feel them thrilling througli'me now. Ah! 
I am fathoms gone already. Falling in love is the 
conventional phrase, and, by Jove, I’ve ene and 
done it, sure enough. I have mocked at others, and 
called them spooney for doing the same thing, and 
now my own fate has come upon me. It is my fate, 
or I should have had a harder fall over the rocks into 
that black pool; since I was saved to come hither, 
and be nursed back to health by these people, some- 
thing is to come of it. But what? Ah! the Lord 
only knows; so what is the use of speculating about 
it, I shall only give myself a fever if I trouble my- 
self about results. Let the future take care of itself. 
That is the best plan for everyone, especially for 
me just now, so for once I'll follow the precept of 
the holy book, as my nurse used to call the Bible. 
It says, ‘take no thought for the morrow.’ Very 
good: for once [ will be pious, and obey the com- 
mand.” 

His yay oe and by rasan, thoughts were inter- 
rupted by Lapierre, who came in carrying a cup in 
his hand in which his drops were ofear Thorne 
drank them without opposition, and said he thought 
he could sleep, so he was again left alone to 
vagrant and wayward fancies. 

As the evening closed in, the tones of a violin 
which seemed to come from a distance, floated 
through the open windows, soothing and quiet- 
ing him in a manner that was marvellous to the 
invalid ; the soft evening breeze was wafted through 
his room, laden with the breath of roses; and with 
a delicious feeling of repose, Walter Thorne at 
length sank to sleep, to dream of the sweet face 
which had that evening so pityingly looked down 
upon him. 

In the meantime, the inmates of the ruined dwel- 
ling took their supper in a large, dilapidated looking 
room which was. almost destitute of furniture. In 
summer they usually enjoyed this meal beneath the 
shade of the forest trees in the yard; but the rain 
that had so lately fallen forbade that on this evening. 

M. Lapierre looked thoughtful, and his daughter 
was also more pre-occupied than usual ; so, contrary 
to their usual custom, very few words passed be- 
tween them while at table. As the father arose, ho 
said: 

“ Did you replace the key of the chest where you 
found it, Claire ?” 

Re S's sir 3 Y aee will — it in the same place in 
the des. , papa, where did all those nice things 
come from ? The clothing is finer than any I have 
ever seen before. Why have you never worn any 
of it since I can remember ?” 

He almost sternly replied : 

“T have not worn those garments because they 
were not made for me, and they would not fit me, 
Besides, they are not suited to my present station in 
life. ” 


“Who, then, were they made for? Yes, they 
must be too large for you, since they fit our guest, 
for you are a small man beside him.” 

. Lapierre frowned, bit his lips, and after » 
pause, replied: 

“Tt is of no consequence to you to whom thi = 
longed. The person that owned them is never Iitaly 
to enter our doors. I am sorry you saw them. I 
should have gone for the change of garments myself; 
but if I had, you would have been curious to know 
where I have kept brocade and fine linen hidden 
through all these years. Those clothes were left in 
my care, and never reclaimed; there is no likeli- 
hood that they will be sought after now, for it is 
many years since I heard from the owner. He is 
either dead or has forgotten all about me. The last, 
I think, and I am glad it is so, for a renewal of in- 
tercourse between us could only be painful to both. 

“Tt is well that those garments can be useful to 
some one at last, for they have long mouldered away 
in the chest. Although it is painful to me to see 
them flaunting in the day again, I could dono better 
for the gro fate has sent us, than suffer him to use 
a few of them till his own things are put in order.” 

M. Lapierre spoke more as if communing with 
himself than his daughter, but sho 
replied : 

“ Betty will have the stranger's clothes ready for 
him when he rises in the morning, She has taken 
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as strong asa young lion. 
nation to make a hero of him, Claire, and I do not 
wish you to go near him again. It is 
ort pray aig ngs to him. 
a child yet, it is true, you are very grown 
ears, and this good-looking stranger ma‘ 
take it: in his;head to talk nonsense to you. I 
not have your long life tarnished by his flattery. I 
will keep yee pare and passionlegs as now are, 
till you are a fully-developed woman. Then, perhaps, 
some man good enough to win my Rosebud's affec- 
tions may seek them ; but there are very few worthy 
of the love of a good woman—very fow, more’s the 
ity!” 
, Dearest father, I never intend to leave you for 
any one,” said the young girl, blushing. “I know 
that you are a man, and I shalf do as you so 
often tell me—‘ let well enough alone.’ We are so 
happy here together, that I would not have any 
change for'the world.” 

“Poor little wayside flower,” said her father, 
fondly caressing her hair. “What will be its fate 
when it is.torn from its'parent stem, I wonder? 
Will it be trampled in the dust of the highway, or 
taken up to bloom in some sheltered spot; Oh, m 
Rosebud, you are the one treasure of ‘my life, yet I 
can do so little for you, and in the days to come, 
heaven alone knows what is to be your fate.” 

= nestled ‘to his breast, and breathlessly 
asked: 

“ Why do youtalk so, father? Whyshould you 
anticipate trouble when everything is so pleasant 
around'us? Wehaveenough: Mrs. Courtnay will 
not turn us out of our home—I know she is far too 
kind for that. What has come over you?” 

“Nothing, nothing, child; only a presentiment 
that—that—but why should I darken your sunshine 
with my croaking? Yet,my darling, you know that 
I am many years older than you. 1 was forty-five 
when, you were and that- makes me sixty on 
my next. birthday... It is fast approaching, Claire ; 
and when a man gets so far along on the. road to the 
grave, it is time to think of the great change that 
cannot be.very fardistant. Somehowl have thought 
a great deal about it of late, and I naturally, specu- 
late on what is to become of my putones and 
nearly friendless little girl when I am. no. longer 
“a a 

laire paled slightly, but; rallying, she, tenderl 
patted him upon the cheek, and said: 

“You. dear Pape why should you indulge in such 
gloomy fancies? . You don’t look a day over fifty; 
and besides, what are sixty years of life, when so 
many go on to eighty, ninety, or even a hundred 
years? You shall take rank with the patriarchs—I 
am determined upon that; so don’t talk any moro in 
this depressing strain. It takes away. all the sun- 
shine of my life to have’ you even hint at leaving 
me all alone in the world. What should I do—what 
could I do without you ?” 

“ Not much, I am afraid, so I trust that heaven 
will spare me at least till my Rosebud is full 
blown. Then, when she is developed into noble an 
perfect womanhood, she can win her way to the 
respect and good-will of all with whom she may be 
thrown. When I ‘am called. away, Claire, I shall 
have little beside my blessing to leave you, but I 
shall bequeath you to one on whom you have the 
strongest claim for protection and assistance.” 

“Who is that, papa?” was the eager question that 
followed. 

After a long pause, Lapierre reluctantly said : 

“IT must sead you to one allied by blood, but not 
by nature. Armand is of the ‘éarth earthy,’ and 
you are my bright and sinless Peri, unfit to soil your 
wings by con.'ng in contact with such as he; yet my 
hard fate has left you no other alternative than 
beggary, or an appeal to him.” 

“But who is this Armand, father? Till this 
moment I-did not know that I had a claim on any 
other creature exce urself.” 

With a heavy sigh, Lapierre said : 

“T wish I had not referred to him, Claire. I once 
thought that I would never speak of him to you, and 
J cannot tell what'impelled me to do so this even- 
ing. I- believe I would do better to trust you to 
fight the battle of life alone, than to ask Armand’s 
Protection for ‘you; but I am weak, where you are 
concerned, and I cannot bear to leave you to poverty 
and le, when the way can be made smootli by’ 
the sacrifice of my pride. Oh, that I’ should have 
come to speak thus of him who was, in other days,’ 
the pride of my life—my only, and once idolized son.” 





The speaker. covered his face in @ paroxysm of 
strong emotion, but the girl cone the meaning of 
the last muttered words, and widely opened 
eyes sho asked, in a whisper: 

“Have I then brother? Is ithe that you refer 
to? Oh, papa, what can he have done to separate 
gee ever—to cause you to speak of him thus, 

ell me why you never before hinted his existence 
to me.” 

With bitter Lapierre replied: 

“ Because he is unfit to be named in your presence ; 
and I am sorry that Ihave been weak enough to 

of him now. It can do no good to mg: 
pest; yet the sight of the clothes, so long hi 
den away, hag brought back those cruel memories 
with such vividness that I yo my usual prudence. 
Forget that I have spoken of Armand, my child, for 
he is nothing to you; can be nothing to you as long 
ag I live,” 

“But, now J know that such a relation is some- 
where in the world, I naturally wish to hear all 
that you can tell me about him. Oh, my father, 
I entreat that you will tell me something of your for- 
mer life. If you were to be taken from me, I should 
know nothing of my family history.” 

Lapierre gazed at her a few moments, as if not 
ce) whether it would be best to gratify her na- 
tural curiosity to learn something more of his ante- 
cedents, than he had hitherto thought proper to 
reveal. With a profound sigh, he finally said: 

“Perhaps, you are right, my daughter. I had 
better tell you something of myself before the time 
comes when I can speak no more on this or any 
other subject. You may think it strange that I ar- 
gue thus gloomily of myself ; but something tells me 
that I shall not much longer be permitted to remain 
with you. There are moments in which I feel as if 
the earth “is receding ‘beneath my footsteps; as if 
the wide realms of eternity are ready to unclose 
their portals to me. When the fiat is uttered, ‘Mortal 
come,’ I must obey, however tender and clinging may 
be the tie that binds mo here.” 

Claire threw her arms around his neck, and clung 
to him with passionate fervour, as she tearfully 
said: 

“You must not, you cannot leave me; don’t talk 
so, papa, or my heart will break.” 

“So you think now, my child ; but the heart is 
tough—tough in healthy organizations; and you are 
young and strong; you can bear heavy burdens and 
rise p Be them; you possess the elastic tempera- 
ment of the race from which you sprang, and my 
countrymen are the most buoyant and happily con- 
stituted nation under the sun. No adversity crushes 
a Frenchman ; no qlenity utterly disheartens him. 
See, am I not a living evidence of the truth of the 
assertion? © After all I have borne, all I have lost, I 
have matle myself contented in this obscure valley, 
earning my bread by using the accomplishments 
which were bestowed on me for a very different pur- 

e.” 

“Then you were not always a teacher, papa? You 
have been rich, and as the family at the 
Grange? Is it not so?” 

Lapierre sighed wearily: i 

“Tt matters very little what I have been, Claire. 
I am now only music, language, and dancing-master 
to a little girl; and through the liberality of her 
mother, I am enabled to make a bare support. I am 
thankful even’ for that, and acknowledge that, amid 
all my afflictions, heaven has been good to me, by 
enabling me to gain so oe & haven for my old 
age, so secure a shelter for my little girl.” 

Claire caressingly said : 

“Bat, dearest you will not refuse to tell me 
something of what Bie to you before you came 
to the Happy Valley. at exiled you so far from 
your native land, and threw so dark a shadow over 

our life?” , 

“That is easily told, Loss of fortune, of 
station, of all that men hold precious in the busy, 
outside world, save honour, expatriated me. I left 
my son behind me, never wishing to look upon his 
face again, for he was the cause of my ruin—of 
my exile. ‘ I trusted too much to him, and through 
him my downfall came. 

“Armand saved something from the wreck, but I 
could ‘not sharé it, for I considered it unfairly with- 
held from those who had trusted us. I was a 
banker—a great financier, and I prided myself on 
my reputation for’ probity and sagacity. I had 
wealth at my command, and all went well with me 
till I associated my son with me in my business. 
After that, things went wrong; I trusted to him ; he 
trusted to others; he became infatuated with a 
heartless woman, neglected our affairs at an im- 
portant ‘crisis when I was absent, and—we were 
ruined. 

“The world always harshly judges a man who 
fails in’ business, leaving those who have trusted him 
to suffer through him. I did not escape the common 








lot—and—and—I think for a season I must have: 
been mad. I will not describe the scenes that 
between my son and myself. He would not give up 
the woman who had infatuated him, though he saw 
how it cut me to the soul to see him so enslaved. 

“T cannot tell how or where we parted. I can 
only say that in a paroxysm of anguish that I cannot 
even now recall with calmness, I shook the dust of 


e} my native land from my feet, and came to this far 


distant land to bury myself in obscurity, to seek a 
refuge so lonely and obscure, that no one who had 
known me should ever be able to trace me ; where 
the history of my misfortunes could never follow me.” 

“And my mother? What of her?” asked Olaire. 
“Did she not accompany you to France ?” 

“No; I found her in this country; and through 
her you claim a distant tie of kindred with the 
Courtnay family. You are the half sister of Armand, 
for I have been married twice. His mother was the 
daughter of a nobleman; yours was a young girl I 
met with shortly after I came to this country. We 
lodged in the same house, where I remained several 
months, trying to obtain employment in some mer- 
cantile house. I failed, because I had no recom- 
mendations, and I resorted to teaching, to obtain the 
means of living. Clara Courtnay was alone in the 
world, and she managed to make a scanty living by 
colouring drawings. 

“Our mutual isolation drew us together, and we 
married. Through her connection with the family 
at the Grange, I obtained this humble home, and the 
employment that has enabled me tolive. I prepared 
the son for college ; and now Julia's education affords 
Mrs. Courtnay the pretext for paying me the same sum 
she allowed for that of Andrew. [appreciate her libe- 
rality, and for her goodness to youl can never be 
sufficiently grateful. She is only your godmother ; 
but in many respects she has been a true mother to 
you.” 

“Yes, she is very good to me, and I love her very 
dearly. But my own mother—what of her? for [ 
have no recollection of her.” 

“She died afew days after your birth ; and I have 
since cared for little beyond the narrow sphere of 
my daily duties, and the love of my one lamb. You 
are everything to me, Claire ; the rest of the world 
nothing. 

“Dearest father, have you nolove for my brother ? 
Has your affection for him so utterly died out that 
he can claim no place in your heart?” 

“ How can I love him in whom [I have lost all 
faith? Armand has injured me beyond forgiveness. 
If I had heard-.from him through all these dreary 

ears, my heart might have yearned to him again, 
ut he has not commimhiboted with me. We have 
long been dead to each other—it is best so. ‘ Let 
the dead past’ bury its dead ;’ never speak of him to 
me again, ‘my child, for it is bitterly painful to me 
to recall the last days we spent near each other. 
Come, my pet, let us have some music; that will 
exorcise the demon of regret that has entered my 
heart ;-yet I was not to blame for what occurred— 
no—I am sure I was not. We cannot sit on the 
portico to-night, for we should be too near our 
guest. I wish him to sleep well, that he may be 
sufficiently recovered in the morning to go upon his 
way. I cannot help feeling that his presence is an 
Bee intrusion in our quiet and happy home.” 

“ Oome then to my retreat,” said Claire; “ since 
it is on the opposite side of the house, the strains of 
yo ~ violin will only reach him from there as a 
sootning lullaby.” 

“ So be it, then,” was the reply, gnd the two left 
the desolate-looking room. 

After crossing a wide hall which had fallen 
partially to ruin, Claire,opened the door of @ small 
apartment with a wide window at the farther end 
placed in a recess several feet deep. This window 
was so completely embowered in roses and jasmine, 
as to need no drapery within, and the summer atmo- 
sphere was filled with the fragrance of the flowers. 

A striped carpet of gay colours covered the floor, 
and old-fashioned, quaintly carved furniture stood 
against the walls. There was a writing-table and 
music-stand near the recess, a cabinet of dark wood, 
and on the opposite side of the room, a spindle-legged 
piano which had beenin use for at least sixty years. 
There was also a small rocking-chair, and the 
heavier ones covered with faded green morocco. 

Claire called this her retreat, and she had lavished 
on its adornment all the resources at her command. 
The walls were covered with engravings framed 
with bright-coloured autumn leaves, the tints of 
which were brought out and preserved by a coat of 
varnish: Baskets made of wire, and ingeniously 
covered with moss, were suspended in each corner; 
these were filled with ferns, mingled with roses, and 
other common flowers that were still in bloom, 
arranged with such skill as proved that this secluded 
little girl had‘the eye of an artiste for effect, and the 
heart of a poet beating in her breast. 
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Shier pe of henge sini snd 
Lapierre threw. himself upon it, with an air o 

that was. unusual with him, for he was 
ordinarily a bright. and active little. man, in, spite of 
the sixty years that had passed over his head, 

The young girl placed herself before the open 
piano, and struck up a few chords; the instrument 
was. in better, tune than might. have been expected 
from its antique appearance, but the old Frenchman 
had correct car, and possessed some skill in 
mechanics, and his efforts had nearly restored its 
original sweetness of tone. : 

Lapierre mechanically took .up his violin, struck 
into.a weird strain of German mnsic, and the accom- 

animent played by his daughter was soon almost 
Tost in the volume of wild melody which filled. the 
room, and was wafted on the air to the distant 
apartment of his guest. : . 

As he played he forgot his troubles—his presenti- 
ments of .approaching evil—for he was a, genuine 
musical enthusiast, and his soul revelled in the 
sounds his own skill evoked. ' 

At length, exhausted by the fervour which he had 
thrown into his performance, he suffered the violin 
to glide from his grasp, and leaned back a few mo- 
ments without speaking. 

His daughter also ceased to play, but she sat wait- 
ing for him to break the silence that fell upon, them. 

After a long silence, he vaguely said: 

“T wonder if it be true, that,in heaven we shall 
have music for ever floating around us. . I hope it is.” 

“What is the: best for our happiness we, shall 
doubtless have there, papa,” said the. soft voice of 
Claire. “But do not speak of going to heaven now; 
I need you too much here on earth.” 

“ And I must stay with you to guard you and 
guide you through the most critical years of your 
life,” he replied, in a tone of passionate regret and 
doubt which made her shiver and draw nearer to 
his side. 

He felt; the soft touch of her hand upon his brow, 
and, clasping her suddenly to his heart, he went on: 

“Heaven is merciful, and I will pray,for the 
boon I so earnestly crave. I will ask, to be 
spared to watch over the fate of my precious, dar- 
ling till she is capable of going alone upon the thorny 
path she may have to tread in this dark and weary, 
world. Geod night, love! I must go now and look 
after my patient; he has already, been left. too long 
alone. You should seek. your couch at once, for it is 
past our usual hour for retiring.” 

Claire kissed him tenderly, and he left the room. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


Charivari tells a funny story of a man in France 
who wasiattacked by four or five robbers, while re- 
turning to his home at night, A bright idea flashed 
upon him, and he began shouting, “ Vive la Répub- 
lique !”” Instantly the police gathered from all 
quarters, the robbers dropped their plunder and. fled, 
the'shouter wasseized, of course, but on making ex - 
planations, was allowed to depart. The Empire is 
peace. 

Nzcx on Notaino.—A right reverend prelate, 
himself a man of extreme goodnature, was frequently 
much vexed in the spirit by the proud, forward, per- 
verse, and untractable temper of his next vicar. The 
latter, after an absence much longer than usual, one 
day paid a visit to the bishop, who kindly inquired 
the cause of his absence, and was angwered’ by the 
vicar, that he had deen confined to his house for some 
time past by an obstinate stiffness in his knee. “I 
am g of that,” replied the prelate, “ ‘tis a good 


symptom that the disorder has changed "place, for' I’ 


had along time thought it immovably settled in’ your 
neck.” 

A Goon Story.—A good story is told of a sharp 
fellow in the midland counties, who unites in his own 
proper person the varied qualifications of preacher 
and penny-s-liner. A short time since he was ex- 
pounding in a popular conventicle, and had just 
“Ikenecked off” his first “head,” when the chapel 
door was cautiously opened, and a policeman was 
seen to wag a finger in a beckoning manner, This 
bit of official waggery had a most mysterious effect 
on the preacher, who rapidly huddled up the re- 
mainder of his discourse, and dismissed his astonished 
congregation. It subsequently transpired that the 
mysterious policeman was a friend of the preacher in 
his penny-a-lining capacity, and that he had called+to 
give him notice of a serious colliery accident which 
had occurred in the district, and which the reporter- 
parson “improved ” to his own benefit in the columns 
of a number of papers, which he daily supplied with 
the news in his own locality. 

A story is told of the late ex-King of Bavaria, 
that ought to make tailors beware. His Majesty, 


one morning, found himself in Munich, with a paletot 
on his arm, in the neighbourhood of the Central Pawn 
"prow! bout ‘here, w 


Office. ‘Womefi gene 
anticipating the diffidence 


of visiting their’ “unclé,” | ‘ 
task. A woman came. tp’ to 
paletot as a matter of tse, and tol not to 


stir till she returned, she sdon’ did, placing 
in the hands of his Majest florins and the ticket, 
less het own commission Of * half-dflorii.” “While 
occupied in settling accounts, an officer commanding’ 
a company of soldiers passed by, who’ pre arms 
to the King. ‘The woman, éJectrifiéd,” 
some excuses, which the “old King dat. 0 
returning to his palace, ‘he ‘sent for Nis" titilor to ‘ex4 
plain how it came that, whilst’ he oily received! ten. 
florins on his coat, ‘the taildr who’ séntit homé"the 
evening before charged him eighty florins. wr ahfainal 
THE PUMPS AND <VANITIES. 

Katey : “ Qh, Miss Nipper, I’m so glad to-morrow’s 
Sunday ?” seit 'W I 4 

Governess : “Why, my ‘dear?, Because’ you goto 
church with papa?” 

Katey : “No, Miss Nipper—but Monday is our 
dancing day; you know !"—Furct cor) 

A Presu-warer Rate —“ The first. church-rate 
contest,” says.a local journal, * tok place last week, 
at Freshwater.” We hope it was nothing more than 
a tempest in a puddle.—. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE GUARD, Fine First.—There 
has been a dispute as to ‘precedence. between the 
Royal Artillery.and the Life. Quards.. The ‘dispute, 
was referred, to. the, Commander-in-Chief, who at 
once declared that the Royal Artillery were the, 
* great guns.” of the service.—-Fim. vs 

WHAT WE MAY EXPECT. 
Bla. Swell (on foot). “Not sold him yet, then, 
we ” 

Second Swell (mow “No; can’t get my price ; 
no, fact is, "have three fellows coming to dinner on 
Thursday. We're going to eat him! Will you 


come? !” 
First Swell. “ Thanks—sorry I can’t. ed, to 
dine off a family pony of Raggles’s ! hal 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN.—He (grinds his: organ in 
the street. I grind my teeth im the house.—Punch. 


CoRRESPONDENCE.—The military authorities have 
stopped all“ druroming ow of the army.” “ What,” 
asks Noodel of us, “have the Horse-Guards to do 
with any drumming out of the army, while, to my own ' 
knowledge as a constant admirer of mili bands, 
they still allow drumming in the army. Aré we under 
martial law ?”—Punch. 

CANINE. 

Pet. “‘Ma, do speak to! George. ‘He says E must be. 
a mongrel,:’cause ‘I haven’t got a) black. roof: to my. 
mouth !!1"--Pumch. 

Fiy not Yet—At a meeting of the Aéronautical 
Society it has been announced that a member, named 
Spencer, has fown ; and that'as s0on aa he shall have 
es his wings, will fly the length of the Crystal 

alace, where, we suggest to our friend, Mr. Grove, 
the flutterer had better be ¢ ed. This fs the first 
fytug Spender we have héard’of since Mawworm’s.— 


A TRUMP IN ABYSSINIA. 


to the effect that Herr Schaeffer, Austrian Commis; 
sary at the Paris Exhibition last year, has been 
amusing himself witha trip to Abyssinia, and that 
his trip has proved a fall for himself, inasmuch as. he 
has been hagged by, the emissaries‘of Theodore, and 
made a trumpeter of. ssinian Dr ns. % 
Schaeffer was Vice-Consul for Austria,in London for 
some, time, and if the shave is, true, must find some 
differenee between assisting at Belgravian drums 
and blowing up his. trumpet in Magdala, We hope 
it is not true, apd that, this entleman. is not in the 
‘Negus’s clutches. He will, however, become a lion 
when he, returns, and his horn will isideed be ex- 
alted if the Viennese report, is correct. But we fear 
our credulity—not Theodore’s trumpet, has been 
played upon.— Tomahawk. 

SomEsopy in America has made a “steam” man. 
He is described as having everything from fire lungs 
—down to an'“‘iron heart.” «There is not: much 
novelty about the last-named article. Indeed, Poor-~ 





law Guardians ought to look out for an infringement 
Tomahawk. 


| of patent !— 


SOOTHING SYRUP. 

The First Lord of the Treasury, sorrowfully hurt 
at the persistence of the expelled Lord Chancellor 
in declining all the little compli offered in the 
spirit of conciliation, has drawn up a list of presen 
which he purposes to proffer Lord:Ch ord, an 





by which he hopes to soothe the amour propre of that 


There has appeared a shaye in the Vienna papers : 


Mr, | it so), I order, 





fel SYA 
indignant gentleman, The list comprisés man items 
which id, if possible, tlie Grand Crvan of the 
seers rm mal atten a amt 
: ealskin Se ee mn of 
Coventry #/4)"A patent cab call; 5. The “top” ins 
set of = 36 An opie two 9 
} ‘ety rare); 7. A ‘tasting o; the 
oesrten 8A Dat eb Penne e stamp 
aré, becausé o: 5° OF ‘s original drawings 
of “ Blaine,” of: 5 } only 125 ¥eal and geruine 
sets exist, If these gifts fail to touch’the implacable 
nobleman, @ pot Of marmalade and an autograph of 
Mi!’ B.' Webster, with the’ o grammar. un- 
amended, Will be sided. —Tom ¥ | 


SST 
HOUSEHOLD’ TRE ASURES. 


‘Tux waterproof paste used by calico printers con- 
tains, the subjoined materials :—1 1b. of binacetate of 
copper and 3 Ibs, of sulphaté of copper are dissolved 
in one gallon of water, atid the solution thickened 
pe 2 . of gum Senegal, 1 Ib. of British gum, 4.1bs. 
of pipe clay, and 2 oz. of. nitrate of copper are after- 
wards added. 


KEEPING SaLmon.—Salmon may be kept 
fresh, for. several. days. by.“ setting: it,” that is, by 
cutting the fish into slices, and putting into.a sauce- 
pan of cold water, and allow it to conié to.a, simmer ; 
these slices being then placed in a vessel of cold 
spring water (which must be changed twice daily), 
will keep fresh for some time, and when required 

the table can be taken out and.cooked. ie 
ConpENSED Mtux.-+-This is milk evaporated, ands 
by the addition of sugar, converted into asyrup; ap- 
ing like. very light-coloured :honey:' Its plea- 


|} Bant to the taste, and, when diluted with water, can 


hardly be distinguished: from sweetened milk, the only 
perceptible difference being a slight cocoa-nut»fla- 
vour. Under the microscope. it! showed abundant 
crystals (sugar) and'shrivelled globules. Upon the 
addition of water these by endosmosis becanie: ra- 
pidly filled, and after the lapse of a few seconds ‘it 
could not be distinguished from a specimen of fresh 
milk. ‘Por all purposes in which milk is required, 
this will be found an admirable. substitute where 
gresh milk cannot be produced.’ 

Raprpity.—By eating fast, the stomach, like a 
bottle being filled throtgh a funnel, is full and over- 
fidwing béfore we know it. “But the most important 
reason is, the food is swallowed before time has been 
allowed to divide. it in sufficiently small’ pieces with 
the teeth ; for, like ice in -a@ tumbler of water, the 
smaller the bits are, the sooner are they dissolved. 
It ‘has ‘been seen with the’ naked'eye, that’ if ‘solid 
food is cut wp in pieces small as half a pea, it d 
almost as soon, without being chewed at all, as if it 
jhad been well masticated. “Te bést plan, thérefore, 
is for all persons to ‘thus comminute’ their ; for 
even if came a peng the re I pete im 
jury, while it is of very great importance in casé’ 
hurry, forgetfulness, Or bad tooth Oheorful cotiver- 
sation prevents rapid-éating. 0 98 

SuLpuats or ALUM IN. WuHooprnc-Cougu.—The 
sulphate of alum will be found efficacions in 
curing whooping-cough. In uncomplicated cases I 

rescribe it even in the earlier stage, and. the 
aroxysms of cough are perceptibly reduced in fre- 
quency and violence within twenty-four hours ;. bat it 
ig especially useful in speedilyremoving the coughafter 
the earlier and: more acute stage is (The dose 
is one grain for every year of the patient’s age np to 
twenty years four times a day,-and less diluted 
it is taken the better its effect. such view, for 
patients old enough (and children soon learn to like 
the powder to bé wrapped in moist- 
ened wafer-paper (which, by the way, is the nicest 
d most, easy pethod of taking powders and pills). 
n cases complicated with pneumonia or congestion, 
the cure be. proceeded with By iving-as strong 
@ solution of carbonate of soda (B. Fie tke 8 
membrane of the month will tolerate, or the carbonate 
of soda exsiccat., in the wafer-paper, with connter- 
irritation, and an, Occasional emetic. ts at the 
breast are not prejudicially influenced by the alum, if 
it is not administered near to the periods of 
The carbonate of soda is of itself a 


‘whooping-cough ;; indeed, I trusted to it pm 
before commencing the use of alum, but the doses 
‘must be large.—W. E. THompPson. 


fe 
Boxem1a.—It is time that the term “ Bohemian,” 


as used to designate certain members of the literary 
‘and artistic world, should be discontinued. It was 
‘copied from the French; but so awkwardly copied, 
‘that all the joke, originally of very poor quality, has 
been lost in the Fee age The er fry 

and artists in Paris, often of waudering and irre- 


gular habits, got. the nickname of “ Bohémiens;” 
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Bohémien. being , the. French for gipsy...The w 
‘was eanght up by some English writers, who ea Pe 
did°nét know that Bohémien aud gipsy a a 2 
non is; and thesé writers, again, are how 

in ies the niekname by others, who go still farther, 
and speak of certain classes of literary and. artistic 
people, in the aggregate, as constituting ‘ Bohemia.” 
Thas;Phave lately seen, in writings not intended 
to be’ 4dcdse, thé “phrases, “ literature of Bohemia,” 
“Bohemian art.” Now, the ancient kingdom of 
Bohemia. . not. fear.comparison. with any other 
European State in all that relates to literature and 
scieneé }’and we offer an insult’to her authors and 
professors, many of whom aré ‘conversant with 
English and read our books, when we apply the term 
“Bohemian,” to. that..which is, low .in tone and 
character: «An educated Bohemian cannot feel: hurt 
at nesting’ with the term “ Bohémien” as used in 
French ‘works ; for he is awaré 6f the word being in 
that Janguage simply the equivalent of ‘“ gipsy,” 
and: he. knows, too, that the French mever employ it 
to signify a real native of Bohemia. Ji-D. 








STATISTICS. 


Sux Trape in Iraty.—The following state- 
ment shows the comparative exports and imports of 
silk in Italy from 1863 to 1866 .:—Raw and spun silk— 
Imports: 1863, 1,820,700; 1864, 1,517,470; 1865, 
1,136,790; 1866, 643,780 kils.——Exports: 1863, 
2,558,970 ; 1864, 2,273,240; 1865, 1,529,360; 1866, 
1,777,070 kils.——Floss silks—Imports: 1863, —; 
1864, —; 1865, 1,068,740; 1866, 84,460, kils,— 
Exports: 1863, 1,464,980; 1864, 2,382,950; 1865, 
1,173,480 ; 1866, 1,663,840 kils. 

NATAL In 1867.—The year 1867 has made Natal, 
as a dependency of the Crown, aquarter of a century 
old. Im 18653 the imports amounted to 11,712/., and 
the exports to 1,848/ ; in 1867 the imports have been 
26,5808, and the exports 225,6711, the latter the 
highest amount ever yet reached. In 1867, 63,260 
acres of land were under Indian corn, and produced 
867,131 bushels; 22,155 acres. were under Kaffir 
corn, and produced 275,172 bushels; 1,859. acres 
were under wheat, and produced: 24,504 bushels; 
12,796 acres were under sugar, and produced 6,826 
tons ; 8,155-acrés' were under coffee, and produced 
109,666lbs. ; 1,262 acres cotton, producing 217,2101bs. ; 
163 acres tobacco, producing 38,481.]bs, The year’s 
export of wool, an ever-advancing item, amounted 
to 1,974,447 lbs. Of horses there were in the colony 
16,782; horned cattle, 339,547; woolled sheep, 
209,582; Keffir sheep, 42,985; mules; 226 ; goats, 
131,482. The total acreage of land under cultivation 
is stated to be 109,415, of which a very large pro- 
portion is wrought by the natives ; and these people 
produce the greater portion of the Indian and Kaffir 
corn, The majority of horned: cattle is owned ‘by 
natives, as also the Kaffirsheep and goats ; and they 
likewise possess numbers of horses. Land cultivated 
by natives does not return more than from 15 to 20 
bushels of Indian corn, with pumpkins, to the acre ; 
whereas by the European method of ploughing. and 
manuring ground, from 46:to 60 bushels peracremay 
be obtained, besides a large crop of pumpkins, for 
cattle and sheep feed, on the same land. The above 
results are the work of a population consisting of 
16,963 whites (9,194 males, and 7,769 females), and 
a coloured population of 170,855, of whom’ 6,565 are 
East Indian coolies. The imports of the colony, 
reckoned against the white population, amount to 
15]. per head, and the exports to 13/, 


pa | 


AN APOLOGY FOR A PAOK OF CARDS. 

A PrivaTs soldier of the 66th Regiment of Foot 
was taken before the mayor of a city for. using eards 
in the church d divine service. He accounted 
for the impropriety in the undermentioned way :— 

Mayor—Well, sdidier, what have you to say for 
yourself? 

Soldier—Much, sir, that I hope will satisfy you of 
the purity of my intention. 

Mayor—Indeed! I shall be glad to hear it ; other- 
wise your punishment. will be great. 

Soldier—I have been five weeks on the march, 
without either Bible, Almanack, or Common Prayer 
Book. I will therefore proceed to satisfy your ho- 
nour: I have used a pack of cards instead of them, 
which I will show you [the sdldier then took the 
cards out of his pocket, and began as follows]:— 
“ The Ace, puts me in mind there is one God only; 
the Deuce, of the Father and Son; the Tray, of the 
Trinity; the Four, of the four Evangelists who 
preached the Ny any viz., Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John; the Five, puts me in mind of the five 
wise V' who trimmed their larips, also of the 
five foolish-ones, who were shut out; the Six, puts 
me in mind that in six days the Lord made heaven 
sad earth; the Seven, that-on the seventh day God 





rested from all His works which,,He, created and 
made, wherefore the Lord blessed the.seventh day, 


‘and hallowed it ; the Eight, puts me in:mind of eight 


righteous persons who were saved when God drowned 
the world, viz., Noah, his wife, his thrée sons, and 


their wiyes; the Nine, puts mé in mind of nine 


lepers who were cleansed by our Saviour (there were 


ten—nine never returned God thanks); the Ten, 


puts me in mind of the Ten Commandments that God 
gave Moses on Mount Sinai on the two tables of 
stone. Whieh I see the Queen, it puts me in mind 
of Queen Sheba, who came from a distant part to 
hear the wisdom of King. Solomon, for she was as 
wise a woman as he was @ man. She brought fifty 
boys and fifty girls; all.dressed in boys’ apparel, and 
requested him to:divide the number, but he could 
not until he called for water, and “desired them to 
wash, when the girls washed up to their elbows, and 
the boys up to their wrists. King Solomon made 
the division thereby, which pleased the Queen, And 
when I see the‘King, it puts me in mind of the 
Great King of Heaven and Earth, ‘which is God 
Almighty; and likewise of King George, to pray 
for him, And when I count the Spots, I find 365, 
which are the days. of the year; the Cards in each 
Suit, the months in the year; the number of Cards 
in the whole, viz., 52, the weeks in the year; also 
the four Suits, the seasons in the year. After this 
description I hope your worship is satisfied that my 
Cards suit me for Bible, Almanack, and Common 
Prayer Book.” To which the mayor replied, “ Why, 
certainly, you have given a much better account 
than I-expected ; but'there is one card you sed 
over.” “Which is that?” said the soldier. “The 
Knave,” replied the mayor. The soldier said, 
“ When I look at the Knave, it puts me in-mind of 
my own sins, and warns me that the world is full of 
knaves, whom I should do all I can to avoid.” The 
mayor hereupon expressed himself satisfied, and 
discharged the soldier, 











A LITTLE GIRL. 
As sleeps the odour in the rose, 
When still a bud it gems the tree, 
Ere yet its perfumed leaves unclose ; 
So sleeps thy woman’s love in thee. 


The morn arises, and the flower 
Unfurls its petals and is fair, 

And lends each advancing hour 
A fresher fragrance to the air. 


And long may thy serenest love 
Make joyous all life's summer day, 

Thine earth be fair as heaven, above, 
And thou more beautiful than they. 


And other lips, perchance, shall, praise 
The perfect flower’s perfect scent, 
When lone I spent the far-off days 
In self-inflicted banishment. 


When shall I say, when. hearing them 
Who chant their hymn of praise to thee, 
I knew the perfect parent stem, , 
I knew how fair the flower would be. 
T. HERBERT. 








GEMS. 


Hz who gives himself airs of importance, exhibits 
the credentials of impotence. 

Hz submits himself to be seen through a microscope, 
whe suffers himself to be caught in a passion. 


InsTRAD of regretting that we are sometimes de- 
ceived, we should rather lament that we are ever 
undeceived. 

Iw general, that man is. a coward who shapes his 
course. of action by his fears; and he alone is a 
man of real courage who dares to do right. 

Att that a man has to doin. place where he is a 
stranger, is to bridle his tongue and his.temper, oul- 
tivate good feelings and kind affections, and meet 
every advance of his neighbour with courtesy, cor- 
diality, and cheerfulness. 

Bap company is likea nail driven into.a post, which; 
after the first or second blow, may be drawn out 
with little diffieulty ; but, being once driven up to. 
the head, the pincers cannot take hold to draw it 
out, but which can only be done by the destruction 
of the wood, ‘ 

_————= 


Ovrnious. Discovery oF A VALUABLE ‘RomMAN 
Rive.—A Yorkshire antiquary and collector has 
organized a small army of boys to scour the fields 
for flint instruments, to collect coins, and gather 
antiquities of any kind in the country surrounding 
Malton. A company of these young archwologists were 
out last week in a cutting on the Thirsk Railway, 
which crosses the outer trenches of the Roman camp 





at Malton obliquely. One of them picked up what 
he took to be a corroded lump of iron. This the 
boy’s mother sold to an antiquary in Malton, Mr. 
Charles Hartley. On being divested of the clay the 
relic proved to be a Roman ring of iron, havingyan 
engraved seal as large as a sixpence, the: ehamel 
being of a bright rod, and quite perfect. The head 
is beautifully engraved, and behind it is the letter V, 
and before it the letter S. An impression has been 
sent to the Rev. Canon Greenwell, who pronounces 
it a. very good specimen of a well-engraved seal of 
Roman date, and thinks the head a portrait. 


TREACHERY IN FRIENDSHIP. 

Tue specious pretender who artfully gains the 
confidence of an amiable and unsuspecting heart, 
then wantonly betrays it, of all villains deserves 
most to be detested. The robber may possess 
generosity, the murderer will sometimes, display 
great and rare qualities, but the false betrayer of 
implicit friendship'can have no character above con- 
tracted littleness. It is a maxim, well established 
in moral philosophy, that-men are influenced in their 
conduct by what appears to them to be their interest. 
Yet what ingenuity can discern an interest in basely 
abusing the trust of an honest man, who has paid 
you the compliment to suppose you worthy of his 
confidence? Is there any pleasure in viewing the 
keen mortifications of one whom, by the same blow, 

ou have cruelly injured and greatly disappointed ? 

f such a sight can please you, how much has vice 
changed the original simplicity of your nature! The 
propensity of first gaining a confidence, then to be- 
tray it, springs from a quarter which, at a first view, 
we should not suspect. For, from a careful serutiny 
of the bosom, we have found it uniformly grafted on 
a little ambition for low praise.. Corrupted minds 
imagine there is a cunning in ensnaring an innocent 
heart; and, when uggd with success, the gentle 
tickle of vanity excites in their bosoms a pleasurable 
sensation. But it is a savage pleasure, such. as the 
hawk enjoys when he darts upon the heedless warb- 
ler of the forest ; or such as is experienced by, the 
double-tongued serpeut, when he has charmed into 
his power the unsuspecting flutterer of a neighbour- 
ing bush. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AvsTRALIAN GoLtp.—The receipts of Australian 
gold last year were valued at 5,801,207/., as compared 
with 6,839,674/. in 1866, and 5,051,170/. in 1865. 

Lucrrer Matcues.—A large proportion of the 
lucifer matches used in this country are imported 
from abroad. The Match Making Company. of 
Jonkosping, in Sweden, furnish alarge quantity. In 
1866 they made 45,698,241 boxes, of which 36,000,006 
were sent to this country. Théy make a!consider- 
able number of matches on @ plan of their own, in 
whieh phosphorus is not required. 

Hgin APPARENT TO THE THRONE OF FRANGE.— 
It,.was observed on the occasion of the twelfth 
birthday of the Prince Imperial of France, that he is 
the first heir apparent to the throne who for nearly 
a century has lived to be so old in that character. 
Lonis XVI.’s son died in the Temple, at the age of 
nine. Napoleon’s son, the “ King of: Rome,” was 
exiled at the age of three. The Duke of Bordeaux 
was scarcely ten when the revolution of July broke 
out. The Count de Paris was still younger when 
Louis Philippe fled from Paris in 1848. 

Status or Napotzon I.—The statue of Napo- 
leon, I, one of Canova’s chefs-d'ewre, which, under 
the reign of Jerome, stood in the Salle des Etats, 
Westphalia, has been found in a hay-loft of the gar- 
risonat Cassel. In 1812ithad been thrown down and 
broken. As soonas this discovery came to theknow- 
ledge of the French Consul atFrankfort, he hastened 
to apply to the Prussian authorities, claiming these 
mutilated parts, which a clever restoration will easily 
re-establish in their primitive state. 

T's Knights of the Order of St. Patrick at present, 
with the dates of their admission, are as follows :— 
The Duke of Cambridge, 1851; the Earl of Roden, 
1821 ;: the Marquis of \Clanricarde, 1831; Marquis 
Conyngham, 1838; the Earl of Howth, 1835; the 
Marquis of Headfort, 1839 ; the Earl of Arran, 1841 ; 
the Earl of Wicklow, 1842; Baron Farnham, 1845; 
the Earlof Fingall, 1846; the Marquis of Donegall, 
1852; the Earl of Dartrey, 1855; the Marquis of 
Londonderry, 1856; the Earl of Granard, 1857; 
Viseount 'Gough, 1857; the Marquis of Downshire, 
1859; the Earl of Cork and Orrery, 1860; Baron 
Dufferin and Clandeboye, 1863; Baron Lurgan, 
1864; the Earl of Charlemont, 1865; the Earl of 
Dunraven, 1866; and the Marquis of Drogheda, 1867. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will be 
created an extra Knight of the Order—a position 
held by the late Prince Consort. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aworngw.—Pronounce as if spelled kur-nell 

Janz Lez. —No, the address is not necessary 

Wivirrep.— Yes, the marriage would be legal. 

Imogene St. Maur.—See our answer to “ M. E. B 

A. L. S.—Many thanks for your offer, but at present our 
engagements are complete. 

T..G@.—Your handwriting is not decipherable; thus we 
cannot answer your question. 





| 





l against him, and as he opposed the worship of images, the 


Empress Eudocia, whose statue of silver was ae 
church, united with his enemies in his mna- 
tion and banishment six after his elevation. He died 
through the brutality of the soldiers who were ordered to 
convey him into Africa. ; 

Potty.—Handwriting much improved since the gg 
sent to us eighteen months since. Nevertheless, a little 
more care, “ Polly,” who writes a very pretty letter, and 
seems to be a well-intentioned girl and good daughter, must 
improve sti!l more. 

Orson Hrpz.—l. We know nothing of the advertisi: 

m man you name, but should advise you to av 
him as being in all probabilitya quack. 2. ape not 
good at present, but, with more care, quite susceptible of 
great improvement. 

Sroursripes.—1L. Apply at once to a medical man, or even 
@ bem pte Bagh gi e tyne par be 
gener ve you some 0} De 
and @ lotion. 2. Handwriting too boyish, but capable of 
great improvement by practice. 

Maar E. J.—An excellent li ve may be made in the 
following manner: Take equa! parts of oilof almonds, sper- 
maeeti, white wax, and white sugar-candy, dissolve, and mix 
well er; rub a little of this well into the lips upon 
rising, before exposure to the cold. 

Marx.—A mean solar day is the mean apparent time of 
one revolution of the earth on its axis. It is divided into 
24 hours, an hour into 60 minutes, a minute into 60 seconds, 
&c., hence the mean daily apparent motion of the sun is 15 
degrees per hour, or 1 degree in 4 minutes of time. 

Ricnarp.—The patronage of the British Museum is vested 
in trastees—the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Premier, the 
Lord Ohancellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Speaker, and Librarian; the age for assistants in the Prin- 
cipal Librarian's office is from 18 to 30. 

Duvat.—The French introduced bayonets in 1671, forming 
them with plain handles to fit into the muzzle of the gun, 
but subsequently a ring was added, by which the bayonet 
was placed on the muzzle, without interfering with the firing 


Lrzz1z A—For washing the head, cold water is far better | of the piece. This improvement was made by the French 
than warm ; but better still is a cold: weak solution of green | 


tea. 

L. K. (seaman).—The bookseller was joking with you when 
he recommended you to ask us to print you a book upon 
step-dancing 

Carriz.—We never heard of the“eaves you name being 
used by way of food, therefore cannot positively say whether 
it would be injurious or not. 


Jeuwry.—Plenty of out-door exercise, a well-regulated ap- 
petite, and above all a cheerful mind, are the best means of 
restoring roses to the cheeks. 

0. K.—Avoid litigation, if possible, The matter might 
easily be compromised by your successor placing the word 
* late" between his name and yours. 

Darcr.—Alezandrine is a kind of verse borrowed from the 
French, and was first used in a poem called “Alexander.” 
This verse consists of twelve syllables. 

Otaupz.—There are six Commissioners in the Lunacy 
Commission Office, each receiving 1,500/.; one secretary, 
8001.; the clerks receive from 1001. to 5007. 

Srorexesrer.—1. Chloride of lime. 2. Rats may be driven 
or kept away by placing some gas tar about the places they 
iofest, and also by daubing some in the holes of the rats. 

T. L—We tender our fair correspondent many thanks for 
her praise of our journal, and assure her that the author of 
the novel she names, feels highly flattered at her commen- 
cation of her story. 

Anxious Inqurmer,—1. Time will in all probability remove 
the discolouration—in other words the lad will grow out of 
is 2. The charge for the summons is legal, although when 
refused it is rarely enforced. 

Owe mw Dirricutty.—Petition the authorities from whom 
your husband derived his pension. You do not inform us 
who they are, or for what the pension was granted, thus we 
cannot farther advise you. 

Lity Wurrs.—The best remedy for tan, freckles, &c., is 2 
gallons of strong soap-suds, 1 pint of pure alcohol, and a } 
of an ounce of rosemary, mixed well together; it should be 
applied with a linen rag. 

Trvgsmer—tl. The father dying intestate, the property 
must be divided equally between his three children. 2. tes 
are paid by the tenant, excepting there be an agreement to 
the contrary with the landlord. > 

J. W.—We cannot advise you without perusing the deed. 
Having, however, succeeded to the property, you can surely 
afford to take the advice of @ respectable solicitor. In any 
case you will have to pay the mortgage. 

A Oowstant Reaper.—The marriage would be legal, at the 
same time we should strenuously advise you to give the 
future husband all particulars, as any reticence of the kind 
may sow the seeds of future unhappiness. 

Samcrt.—Salford is a town and parish of Lancashire, 
lying immediately in the vicinity of Manchester, with which 


is communicates by six bridges across the Irwell; it is one | 


of the principal seats of che cotton manufacture. 

Cotumata, baving fallen in love with a public singer, de- 
sires us to give her an introdaction tothe gentleman. With 
more modesty than our fair correspondent, we must decline 
to grant her request. Women shoald be sought, not seek. 

0. O.—Wheel-lock is a sort of lock used anciently on 
arquebuses ; it consisted of a roughened steel wheel, with 
chain and spring, which, when wound up like a watch, re- 
— rapidly, and struck fire against a flint held in the 
coo 

J. Wa.tack.—Agincourt is a village in France, in the de- 
partment of the Pas de Oulais, celebrated for a great battle 
tought near it in 1415, when Henry V., with an army only of 
a defeated the French, amounting to upwards of 
700,000. 

J. Mixwer.—John Chrysostom, so highly celebrated in 
Chureh History, was born of a noble family at Antioch; he 
was surnamed Chrysostom, or * Golden-mouth,’’on account 
of bis great eloquence, f-r which he was so extensively dis- 
tinguished, and when Nectirius, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, died, he succeed-i him; he preached with the utmost 
aval against the pride, juxury, and avarice of the great, and 


soe immoral clergy hating his severe morality, conspired | 





| 





during the war of William III. 


CHANGE. 
*** Perchance in some far after-time, 
When we to nobler stature grown, 
Shall learn to make our lives sublime, 
For Heaven's and Truth’s dear sake alone— 
The solemn use of grief shall dio, 
And Joy regain her ancient grace, 
And ‘neath a nearer, ampler sky, 
With life's sad mysteries face to faco— 


With passionless Wisdom we shall tall, 
And learn of Sorrow's darkest lore— 
And in the light of Knowledge walk 
For ever and for evermore! 
The sure result of Time is change, 
And Change her endless gamut rings— 
Things that to-day are new and strange 
To-morrow are forgotten things. 


The slow mutations of the years, 
The growth of peace, the lapse of strife, 
May solve the problem of our tears, 
The dark and hiess sphynx of life! 
The grief that wails not on the lips, 
The keen, slow pang of spiritual pain, 
Some angel of the Apocalypse 
Shall make its solemn meaning plain! 
EAB 


Goprrey.—The term Post Office applies to all post offices, 
whether head-office, sab-o , or receiving-office. A head- 
office is an office subordinate only to a metropolitan oue; 
both sub-offices and receiving-offices are under head-offices, 
but at receiving-offices letters are received only, not de- 
livered. 

Grecory.—The arms of an heiress or co-heiress when 
married are not impaled, but borne on a small shield, or 
eseutcheon of pretence, in the centre of the husband's shield. 
The arms of an heiress are hereditary, the heir by such mar- 
riage the arms of his father and mother, quarterly, 
after the death of his mother. 

G. P. A—1. The fact of your husband having left the 
country accompanied by another woman will afford no ex- 
cuse in the eye of the law for your marrying another man 
during his lifetime. On the contrary, you would be liable 
to be punished for bigamy. 2. If you can by any means 
raise about five pounds, you can sue in forma pauperis for a 
divorce ; under the latter only could you legally marry again, 

M. E. B.—1. To make the hair grow, take 2 oz. of white 
wax, $an oz. of palm oil, a flask of the best olive oil, mix, 
and dissolve thoroughly over a slow fire, stir it until nearly 
cold, then add 1 oz. of castor oil, and three pennyworth of 
bergamot. 2. Handwriting is very indifferent, but procure 
some printed set copies, which endeavour to imitate closely; 
by this means, with constant practice and perseverance, 
there is no doubt you will speedily effect an improvement. 

Devon kindly sends us the following as an infallible 


| remedy for sore throats, coughs, quinsy, and weak lungs: 


‘Take an ounce of nitre (saltpetre), pound it very fine, wet 
the tip of the finger on the tongue, take up as as would 
cover a fourpenny piece, apply it to the tip of the tongue, 
and repeat it at an interval cf five minutes; its good effects 
will <r you.” “ Devon" states that he ia seventy-seven 
years of age, and obtained the recipe from his father, 
whoselife was saved by its use. 

Artaur.—The celebrated gon and sword manufacturer, 
Henry Wilkinson, it is to whom we owe the superiority of 
the swords of the British officers now in use. He originally 
devoted himself to philosophic pursuits, chemistry, electro- 
magnetism, and laws of mechanics, but afterwards 
turned his attention to the. improvement of the arms of the 
British service, wrote a work entitled Eugines of War,” 
also another called “Observations on Muskets, Rifles, and 
Projectiles.” . 

Joun Harvey.—A gold varnish that does not lose its colour 
by exposure to air and light, and which if applied on tin foil 
serves the use of real leaf, may be made as follows: 
Take 2 oz. of the best French pee. ans digest it ina 

lass vessel with 6 oz. of alcohol of the specific gravity 0333 
or twelve hours. Make a solution of clear orange-coloured 








alloott, 
guished composers in the British school of music, was born 
at Kensington, in 1766, and died in 1821. When only 

teen he carried off three out of the ry Sym pm 
as prizes by the Catch Olub. Among 

this competitorship was his fine 

the Willing Soul.” musical director at 
Oxford, and in 1805 produced his “ Musical Grammar;” sub- 
sequently his mind gave way under. excess of study, not, 
however, until he had produced an immense n f 
original and highly esteemed worke. He left many MS. 
volumes, intended as materials for a comprehensive musi- 
cal dictionary. 


Anvye, nineteen, tall, fair, dark brown hair, gray eyes, goot 
looking, and of good family, but no fortune. dent 
must be about thirty, fair, and have a good income. 

Z. Z. Z., forty-five, a widower, of good professional stand- 
ing, strictly sober, domesticated, and an excellent disposi- 
tion. Respondent must be about the same age, and have 
a little money. 

Groner Barrram, fifty, a widower without incumbrance, 
and has an excellent property. Len Ap yee must be @ single 
lady, about thirty-six, domesticated, of a good family, and 
have a little property. : 

Omariin, twenty-one, tall, fair, dark brown hair, good 
looking, aud @ member of the fopolitan Police Force. 
pas pg ye! must be about the same age, good looking, and 
fond of home. 

Ewoty and Lorre “Emily,” twenty, medium prolghs, 
blue eyes, dark brown hair, fond of home. “ ,”” 
twenty-one, brown eyes, black hair, very ladylike, and. 
musical. Respondents must be tradesmen. 

Tue Cottzen Bawy, twenty-one, fair, biue eyes, curly hair, 
@ good colour, and very domesticated. dent must 
be a Roman Catholic; a steady tradesman preferred. 
(Handwriting too small; practise often, and endeavour to 
form the letters larger.) 

Atice Gray, twenty-one, medium height, dark brown 
hair, gray eyes, ladylike, domesticated, has a knowledge of 


| music, and will receive a small sum of money. Ronpandent 
must be table, in a lucrative occupaticn, and be be- 


tween twen' and thirty. 


CommMuNIcaTIONS RECEIVED : 


J. M. is onded to by—“ M. F. B.,'' thoroughly domesti- 
cated—‘J. H.,” twenty-one, tall, fair, respectable, anf. indus- 
trious—“ e,” twenty-three, medium height, brown eyes 
and hair, rather pretty, and of a affectionate disposi- 
tion—“J. S.," twenty, 5 ft. 3 in, dark hair and eyes— 
“Lively Jenny,” seventeen, medium height, good figure, 
dark, and very domesticated— E, Lawrence,” twenty-two, 
dark, rather plain, but ve: 


tall nor short, and good looklng—" hig twenty, tall 
and i o induptriogs and 


respectably connected $ 
domesticated, but no monsy—* K. K.,""medium he, dari 
hair and eyes, good tempered, and industrious ; and-‘‘Jane 
of Ramsgate,” twenty-two, tall, dark heir and eyes, a cheer- 
ful disposition, th ‘hly domesticated, and industricus. 
Apa Fanwy by—* »” forty, fair, and good looking, 


with an absolute property of 10,0003. 
Avice Parker by—“ W. E.,” « railway servant, nineteon, 
medium height, fair, light eyes, and a good di 


sposition. 
Mavp L, by—“H. W.,” forty, middle height, rather fair, 
good looking, good tem: ffectionate, and has 8; ; 
Germain,” y, rather tall, fair, and very fond 








Part LIX., ron Aprit, ts now Reavy. Price 64. 
“ae Ready, Vou. IX. of Tax Lonpow Reaper. Price 
4s . 


Also, the Trri# and Inpex to Vor. [X. Price Owe Puyny. 


N.B.—Corresronpgents must Appress THEIR Larrens TO 
tae Eprror or “Tus Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W,C. 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manusoripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
post pie Thee 


London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at #4 
Strand, by J. Watson. , 








industrious~“ Alice,” or: 
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